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There is considerable variety among the steadily increasing 
number of people who prefer to travel by air. 

But whether they are men or women, old or young, 

on business or pleasure-bent, they are all beneficiaries 
of the utmost ignition reliability when the aircraft 
in which they fly are equipped with Spark Plugs. 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES . . . AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 

THE CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SERVING WORLD AVIATION FOR OVER 33 YEARS 



The planes of tomorrow are on the drawing boards of the aviation industry today. 
When they are ready to take to the air, the right fuels and lubricants will be 
waiting for them. This feet is assured by research projects such as those currently under 
way in the laboratory of the Standard Oil Company at Whiting. Indiana. 

Right now. Standard offers the important fuels and lubricants 
that are in high favor with pilots of all types of planes. For example, 
for light-plane owners, there's STANDARD 80/87-octane clear 
aviation gasoline for maximum take-off power and smooth, 
economical cruise. For heavier aircraft, Standard 91/98- and 
100/ 130-octane aviation gnsolines assure top performance. 

Standard Airport Dealers have these products right now. Count 
on them to supply your needs every time. And remember, when 
the planes of tomorrow come off the production line, Standard will 
be there with the finest products made to keep 'em flying! 


HELPING TO BROADEN 

e skyways of tomorrow! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 



There’s no power 
like air power 


The "Sunday Punch" that comes out of a 
compressed air hose carries a hint of things 
to come in the aviation field, *f Here, at 
Walter Kidde & Company, we’ve become 
intrigued with the vast possibilities of 
pneumatics as a power source in flight. 
We’ve found that, considering weight, 
availability of the medium and other factors, 
pneumatic power is extremely efficient for 
actuating airborne equipment. We’ve 
designed a lightweight air compressor 
that delivers large volumes of high 
pressure air at high altitudes . . . built 
lightweight aircraft pneumatic regulators 
and other accessories. If If you’re 
working on airborne pneumatic 
problems, perhaps we can 
cooperate with your 
engineers by exchanging 
experience and advice. 
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In Canada: Walter Kidde 8 Company, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Kidde Aircraft 
Pneumatic Devices 
Include: 

AIR COMPRESSORS 
REGULATORS 
HIGH PRESSURE 
CONTAINERS AND VALVES 
SELECTOR VALVES 

RELIEF VALVES 
PRESSURE SWITCHES 
CHECK VALVES 
MOISTURE SEPARATORS 
PNEUMATIC FUSES 





The superb combination of Lycoming 
power and Piper design has brought an 
increasingly widespread acceptance 
for two new Piper planes. 

The new four-place Piper Pacer provides 
high performance and safe, economical 
transportation — on cross-country flights 
the cost per passenger is less than for 
bus fare. Such outstanding economy 
requires-in addition to efficient air-frame 
design and low first cost — the low fuel 
and oil consumption and the low service 
maintenance provided by Lycoming's 
O-190-D 1 15-horsepower engine. 


LYCOMING 

PUTS THE PACE IN THE 


Lycoming powers the Piper Super Cub, 
too. This famous plane offers greater 
rate of climb, faster cruising speed, 
shorter take-off— greater all-round 
performance with the 1 1 5-horsepower 
Lycoming O-235-C. You can be sure 
of your plane when it’s . . . 


PIPER PACER... 


AND POWERS THE SUPER CUB 


POWERED 
BY LYCOMING 


LYCOMING-SPENCER 



AIRCRAFT ENGINES AND RELATED PRODUCTS • AIR-COOLED INDUSTRIAL ENGINES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
PRECISION MACHINE PARTS • RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL BOILERS • STEEL PLATE FABRICATION • GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
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Specify BREEZE "Monobloc” 
Waterproof and Pressure Sealed 

CONNECTORS 



The only APPROVED Monobloc System 
for Advonced Radar, Communications, 
and Electronic Equipment 

Breeze “Monoblocs", with single piece plastic inserts, 
offer outstanding advantages in assembly, wiring, 
mounting and service in the field. 


greatly reduce the oppon 


> tighter 
s within 


Removable contact pins make pos- 
sible bench soldering of leads, quick, 
error free assembly of Breeze Water- 
proof Connectors and panel-typo 
“Monobloc Miniatures.” 

Single-Hole Panel Mounting is all 


Pressure Sealed types are available 
for values up to and including 75 
psi, or they can be specially engi- 
neered for greater pressures. They 
meet specified requirements of shock, 
vibration, salt spray, humidity and 
temperature cycling from -65* to 
1-185° F. 


nenls in aluminum, brass or steel 
-in all sizes and capacities. They 
ire fully tested and approved . . . 
:ost no more than ordinary types. 

Write for Details 

If you have a tough connector 
problem, ask BREEZE for the answer! 



AVIATION CALENDAR 


Aug. 2-13— 17th National Soaring Contest, 
Grand Prairie, Texas. 

Aug. 7-18— Special two-week program on 
high temperature ceramics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Aug. 14-16— National West Coast meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 19— Tennessee air progress conference, 
Knoxville. 

Aug. 20— California Air Freight Clinic, 
sponsored by Calif. Aeronautics Commis- 
sion and Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Committee, Oakland. 

Aug. 25-27— Fourth Annual Air Force Assn, 
national convention. Hotel Statler, Bos- 

Sept. 5-10— Eleventh flying display and ex- 
l:l irion, Society of British Aircraft Con- 
ictors, Fomborough airfield, England. 


Sept. 7-Prat 


Sr Whitn 


' distributor oper- 


ating. 


Pacific 


Airmotive Corp.. Linden, N. J. 

Sept. 9-10— Third annual convention of the 
California Wing of the Air Force Assn., 
Arrowhead Springs Hotel and Spa near 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Sept. 10-14— Instrument Society of America 

hibit. the Coliseum. Houston. Tex. 

Sept. 1 2-1 4— Con fcrencc on ground facili- 
ties for air transportation, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sept. 18-22— Fifth national instrument con- 

im. Buffalo. N. Y.' * em ° na " ' ° 

Sept. 19-21— Joint meeting on navigation and 
electronics, sponsored bv the Institute of 
Navigation, the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics and the Radio 

ices. Hotel Statter^N? Y°'c. annC " 

Sent. 25-27-1950 national electronic con- 
ference, Edgcwater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 27-30— Aeronautic meeting and air- 
craft engineering display. Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. 28-30-1 4th annual convention of In- 
— mational Northwest Aviation Council, 
in Valley, Idaho. 

Oct. 12-13—1950 conference on airport 
management and operations. Max West- 
heimer Field. North Campus. University 
of Oakland. Norman. Oklj. 

Oct. 16-20-1950 annual general meeting 
i the International Air Transport Assn., 
•airmont Hotel. San Francisco. 

Oct. 24-25— Third biennial Materials Han- 
dling Conference, sponsored by West- 
inghousc Electric Corp.. Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 

Oct. 25-26— Flight Safety Foundation an- 
nual Safety Seminar. Denver. Colo. 

PICTURE CREDITS 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Lockheed R60 Constitution trans- 
ports arc back in service with the Navy 
Fleet Logistics Wing. To prove their 
mettle for airlift, one of the big trans- 
ports carried the entire supporting per- 
sonnel of Carrier Air Group 7 from 
Norfolk, Va., to Quonset Point, R. I. 

Pan American Airways last week was 
refused authorization by CAB to op- 
erate a system of domestic routes. The 
Board declared that it denied PanAm’s 
recommendation for service between 
Boston - New York - Ph iladelphia -Balti- 
more-Washington-Miami because such 
service was not required by the public 
convenience and necessity. PanAm 
commented: “. . . There seems to be 
a double standard on the subject of 
competition. Competition continues to 
be increased on the thin overseas routes 
. . . yet . . . Pan American is supposed 
to be too much competition for the 
domestic market, which is far larger. . . .” 

Park Air Lines' feeder certificates 
have been canceled by CAB. In the 
same action it denied permission to 
Mid-Continent Airlines to acquire 
Parks, and instead awarded the north 
central portion of the Parks route to 
Mid-Continent and the Mississippi val- 
ley and Great Lakes portion to Ozark 
Airlines. The Board declared that “Parks 
has had ample chance to establish serv- 
ice. . . . The interest of the public pre- 
cludes any further pampering of an air 
carrier that has repeatedly delayed using 
its authorization.” 

American Airlines has purchased four 
Convair-Liners from Airfleets, Inc.. 
Convair subsidiary. Possible reason: To 
hedge against further military demands 
on Airlines’ four-engine equipment. 

First production de Havilland Comet 
flew for the first time July 27 at Hat- 
field. England, one year to the day after 
the prototype Comet made its maiden 
flight. In "the intervening year the first 
Comet has flown over 320 hr. And the 
testing program is due for stepup with 
two planes ready for flight now. 

Redesignation of three new fighters 
and a bomber have been announced by 
USAF, in line with a new simplification 
policy. Some of the changes have 
alrcadv been noted in Aviation Week. 
Tire sweptback Republic YF-96A jet 
fighter, reportedly favored for escort 
fighter contracts, is renamed the F-84F. 
North American’s F-95A. with a radar 
in the nose and airscoop below it, goes 
back to its original designation of 


F-86D. Lockheed's F-97 night fighter 
with the big J-48 Pratt & Whitney en- 
gine with afterburner, is now renamed 
the F-94C. And Boeing's four-jet ver- 
sion of its sweptwing B-47, returns to its 
original nomenclature of B-47C instead 
of YB-56A. 

Bendix Aviation Corp’s. new union 
contract includes a pension plan com- 
parable to the General Motors-UAW 
plan with a ceiling of $117.50 monthly. 
The agreement with UAW-CIO covers 
12,000 workers in five plants and will 
be in force for three years with annual 
wage reopenings. Union leaders say the 
total economic gains amounted to 19 
cents per hour. 

First RB-36 conversion from B-36A 
has been completed by Convair’s Ft. 
Worth division. The modifications in- 
clude replacement of 3000-hp. Wasp 
Majors with 3500-hp. powerplants, in- 
stallation of four J-47 turbojet pods 
and fitting the bomb bay with complex 
photographic equipment. 

First P4M-1 Mercator delivery has 
been made by Glenn L. Martin Co. 
to Fleet Squadron VP-21, NATC, Pa- 
tuxent. The four-engine patrol plane 
has two nacelles, each housing a P&W 
R-4360 Wasp Major and an Allison 
J-33 turbojet in tandem. Nineteen Mer- 

Third International Air Fair of Aero 
Club of Michigan (Aug. 11-13) has been 
ordered by CAA to move from Willow 
Run Airport to Detroit-Wayne County 
Airport to separate the show from regu- 
lar traffic at Willow Run. 

FINANCIAL 

Republic Aviation Corp. reports a six 
months' net income of $698,803, after 
taxes, with sales for the period totaling 
$29,566,356. Backlog is $43,500,000. 
For the corresponding period last year, 
net income was $317,883 on sales of 
$17,779,302. 

Boeing Airplane Co. had net earn- 
ings of S5, 964,162 for the six-month 
period ending June 30. Sales and other 
income came to $140,288,981. Backlog 
at June 30 came to $319,515,164. 

INTERNATIONAL 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines is first 
commercial airline to get CAA opera- 
tional approval to use the Sperrv Zero 
Reader. Connie installation and flight 
tests were handled at Lockheed Air 
Terminal and MacArthur Field. 
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CITIES SERVICE 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 

New York • Chicago 


...ULTRA-MODERN 
AVIATION FUELING 

Cities Service joins with Eastern Air Lines 
to inaugurate another great advance 


The Flat-Tops are on duty now— making notable service 
records. With these remarkable new tank trucks, Cities 
Service is fueling Eastern Air Lines planes at LaGuardia, 
Newark, and Boston’s Logan Airport. Never before has 
there been any approach to the safe, speedy, convenient 
fueling now made possible by Cities Service Flat-Tops. 

You’ll be interested in major Flat-Top features listed 
here. Each one adds evidence that Cities Service is in the 
forefront of aviation progress. That's why fields offering 
Cities Service products are winning preference today,, 
among those eager for tophotch quality and service. 


In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

Tom A. Murphy and Henry Lchnc have 
been named vice presidents of Republic 
Aviation Corp. Murphy, an AF colonel 
and wartime AF representative at Republic, 
left the service in 1945 to become national 
aviation sales manager for Reynolds Metals 
Co. He joined Republic in 1948 and has 
served as subcontracts manager, purchasing 
director, factory manager and assistant gen- 
eral manager. Lehne has been sales manager 
for the company for three and a half years 
and participated in contracts for the F-84 
and other postwar planes. 

Robert E, Johnson has been appointed 

relations and advertising and assistant to 
the president of United Air Lines. He 
takes over the duties held by Gail Borden, 
who resigned as public relations director. 
Johnson started his aviation career in 1929 
when he joined Boeing. 


Glenn L. Martin Co. Daniel A. Evatt has 
resigned as a director and vice president- 
finance. Johnson, once assistant to the vice 
president-comptroller of Douglas Aircraft, 
came to Martin from foreign service with 
ECA. Swcetser was a member of Curtiss- 
Wright’s Washington staff during World 
War II, and was active in the Aircraft War 
Production Council during that period. 


Charles H. Colvin, recently named execu- 
tive vice president of G. M. Giannini & 
Co., has been placed in charge of all the 
company s manufacturing and engineering 
activities on both coasts. 


Changes 

► Among the Manufacturcrs-Philip D. 
Terry has been appointed sales engineer for 
William R. Whittaker Co. . . . Fit. Lt. 
Bruce Warren has been given two years 
leave by the Royal Canadian Air Force to 
aid in the flight test program of Avro 
Canada's CF-100 twin-jet lighters. . . . 
William G. Eager, Jr., has been made Navy 
sales manager for Glenn L. Martin Co. 

John B. Taylor, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant director of research at Ethyl Corp.’s 
Detroit laboratories. . . . Frank Wallis has 
joined the sales staff of Zenith Plastics Co. 

► Among the Airlincs-B. J. Talbot has 
been named European director for North- 
west Airlines, succeeding K. D. McKenzie 
who has been transferred to New York. 
Kenneth B. Haugen has been made the 
carrier’s chief of flight standards. 

Honors and Elections 

Arthur F. Kelly, Western Air Lines’ vice 

USAF to its national advisory Air Staff 
Committee for Reserve Policy. . . . Harry 

has been elected to the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

►Competition for Allison in the turbine propeller powerplant field is 
moving up. Thousands of visitors at the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 25th 
anniversary show caught a glimpse of the new PT-Z turboprop (rated 
at more than 5500 equivalent shaft hp.) in the nose of a B-17 flying 
test bed grooming for its first flight. Allison's T-40 double turboprop, 
also rated at 5500 equivalent shaft lip., is the only large American 
turboprop now flying. But another serious competitor is the Northrop- 
developca Turbodyne, recently purchased bv General Electric (Aviation 
Week July 31). 

► Air conditioning for jet fighters is a growing field into which some of 
the pressurized cabin equipment people are moving. Fairchild Stratos 
and Hamilton Standard cabin pressurization department are vying for 
North American Aviation business. Stratos cools the cockpit of the 
YF-93A jet fighter. Hamilton Standard is making the air conditioning 
system for the F-86D (F-95A) jet fighter and will deliver the first unit 
this summer. Both systems use similar principles, with air as the 
refrigerant. 

► USAF has confirmed the previously reported installation of the big 
Pratt & Whitney J-48 engine in the "hvo-place Lockheed night fighter. 
Production version will be designated the F-94C (formerly the F-97A). 
First experimental F-94 with the J-48 installation was the F-94B. 

►A new alternate powerplant installation for Martin’s 4-0-4 transport 
will be recommended for two proposed high-density versions with 48- 
and 52-passcnger cabins. The powerplant is a 2500-hp. version of the 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engine, designated R-2800-CB-17. Earlier 
4-0-4s will have the 2400-lip. R-2800-CB-16 powerplants. 

► In addition to the Kaman shipboard helicopter contract announced 
by Navy last week, Sikorsky division of United Aircraft has two con- 
tracts out of the same competition for an undisclosed quantity of its 
PI05S model, a roomier version of the S-52. 

► Royal Canadian Mounted Police are looking at a three-place Canadian- 
built helicopter, with possible orders for police work in view. Designated 
model SG Mark VI-D, the copter is manufactured by Inter City- 
Airlines and was demonstrated at Dorval Airport to eight RCMP 
representatives. 

► Besides Hamilton Standard’s big new ciglit-blade dual-rotation turbo- 
propeller, the division is developing a new single-rotation propeller for 
the Air Force. It's described as the largest propeller the division has 
ever built, presumably with a diameter up beyond the 20-ft. mark. 

► A new automatic parachute release system announced by Air Materiel 
Command equipment laboratory contains a timer and an aneroid cle- 
ment. Both controls are set by the airman before bailout, so that the 
chute will open automatically if he loses consciousness. It is designed 
to permit free falls from high altitude bailouts or high-speed plane 
bailouts, with the automatic opening device taking over at the pre- 
selected time interval or altitude. 

► Australia Commonwealth Aircraft Coro, is now preparing to build the 
new sweptwing Hawker P.1081 fighter which Trevor Wade recently flew 
from London to Brussels in 21 min. The Australians decided to go for the 
later model, in place of the Hawker P.1052 jet fighter which had originally 
been slated for Commonwealth production. 

► Senate Armed Services Committee has unanimously approved the bill 
authorizing transfer of USAF’s electronics laboratory from Eatontown, 
N. J., to Griffiss AFB, Rome, N. Y. Reasons given for move were econ- 
omy and national security. Sum of $3.1 million will be allocated to 
complete the transfer. 
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AVIATION WEEK IT: 

Procurement Goal Pushed to $7.7 Billion 


The Rising Air Power Budget 

Still more emergency funds requested by President Truman last 
week boosted totals for 1951 airpower budget high above the July 24 
figures (Aviation Week July 31). Latest additions were $900 mil- 
lion more for Navy aircraft procurement, and an undetermined fig- 


ure for aircraft procurement for foreign aid, estimated at around 
$1 billion. 

With these additions here is what the 1951 ait power budget, 
including foreign aid, looked like last week (all sums are in billions 
of dollars): 

Total domestic appropriation request SI 1.4 

Total foreign aid appropriation request 4.0 

Total emergency request 15.4 

For Procurement 

Total previously allotted for new planes (domestic), emer- 
gency request $3.3 

New additional Navy funds requested 0.9 

New emergency total 4.2 

Allocation previously agreed upon by Congress for 1951 Air 

Force and Navy planes 2.29 

Total now budgeted for 1951 (domestic) Military plane pro- 
curement 6.49 

Amount previously allocated by Congress for planes for foreign 

aid 0.284 

Estimated share of $4 billion new request for foreign aid to go 

for military planes 1 .0 

Total estimated for air power in 1951 budget $ 7.7 


More funds asked 
for Naval planes, 
foreign air aid. 

By Alexander McSurely 
The biggest Naval air arm since 
World War II was in the making last 
week to take its place alongside the 
planned new 69-group Air Force. 

In addition, fresh foreign military 
aid commitments totaling $4 billion 
were expected to provide a sizeable 
U.S.-built fleet of new planes for the 
free nations of Europe lined up with 
the U.S. against Soviet aggression. 

► More Navy Planes— A new boost in 
Navy funds-$950 million— and the $4 
billion were submitted as additional re- 
quests from President Truman, mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee said last week, to be added to 
the $10.5 billion previously asked 
(Aviation Week July 31). The grand 
total of foreign and domestic funds now 
sought on an emergency basis last week 
stood at $15.4 billion. 

House Appropriations committeemen 
last week were holding 12-hour con- 
tinuous sessions trying to get the 
complicated arithmetic of this huge 
emergency budget request straightened 
out. Some astute Washington observers 
thought the bill might even be rammed 
through both House and Senate by 
some time this week. 

The new Navy funds bring the total 
allocated for Navy air power in 1951 
up to $2.3 billion. This is just over the 
total of $2.29 billion which had been 
budgeted for both Air Force and Navy 

E lanes in the regular 1951 fiscal year 
udget bill, now approved by both 
houses of Congress. 

► Foreign Planes— How much of the 
foreign aid funds was earmarked for 
air power had not yet been fixed last 
week, but it was assumed that at least 
$1.2 billion of the total foreign aid for 
1951 would go for planes. Some Wash- 
ington sources reported a plan to send 
at least 1000 U.S. jet fighters to 
Europe in addition to whatever "moth- 
ball" planes of World War II were 
reactivated for our allies. 

Members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee said the extra Navy 
funds were needed to start building the 
Navy’s plane strength to a level com- 
parable to that sought for the Air 


► Ten Big Carriers— Even before the 
additional plane funds were added to 
the Navy’s budget. Chairman Carl 
Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee reported that three big air- 
craft carriers would be activated, bring- 
ing the total to ten, and six small carriers 
bringing the total number of light car- 
riers to 14. Among the carriers are a 
new one now nearing completion, and 
the carrier Essex, now under modemiza- 

The new proposed 69-group U. S. 
Air Force status last week was viewed 
in Washington as the equivalent of an 
actual 70-group Air Force. 

The original 70-group Air Force 
called for: 

• 4 Heavy bomber groups 

• 21 Medium and light bomber groups 

• 22 Day fighter groups 

• 3 All-weather fighter groups 

• 6 Strategic reconnaissance groups 


* 4 Tactical reconnaissance groups 

• 10 Troop carrier groups 

In addition to these 70 groups of 
planes, there were to be 22 separate 
squadrons in support, plus the 27 Na- 
tional Guard groups. 

► Pattern Changed— Pentagon sources 
last week indicated, however, that the 
new 69-group Air Force pattern would 
be changed considerably from the origi- 
nal 70-group concept. Obvious first 
step is to expand tactical aviation as 
previously forecast (Aviation Week 
July 17). But further beefing up of the 
country's already formidable heavy 
bomber strength is also in prospect, 
with orders for more B-36s seen in the 

First tangible indications of the way 
the new emergency funds are to be 
spent were given last week when the 
Air Force sent out letters of intent to 
more than 200 manufacturers. It was 
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Britain Ups Aircraft Production 

Expanded jet fighter output will account for most 
of the $280 million additional defense expenditures. 


understood that these letters were on a 
“wlien-and-if’ basis, as far as money 
not already allocated by Congress was 
concerned. But the $1.5 billion already 
agreed upon by Congress for the regular 
1951 Air Force budget was understood 
to be committed. Tentative allocations 
were made for planning purposes on the 
additional $2.7-billion emergency plane 
fund for the Air Force requested by 
President Truman. 

Some Navy letters of intent also went 
out to manufacturers last week. 

► Top Contractors-Air Force listed the 
names of 14 major prime contractors 
who received what was presumably the 
bulk of the new plane and engine or- 
ders. These included: 

Bell Airplane Corp.; Boeing Airplane 
Co.; Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp.; Douglas Aircraft Co.; Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp.; Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.; North American Avia- 
tion, Inc.; Northrop Aircraft Inc.; 
Piasccki Helicopter Corp.; Republic 
Aviation Corp.; United Aircraft Corp.: 
Allison division, General Motors Corp.; 
General Electric Corp.; and Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 

Conspicuous by absence on this ma- 
jor list were Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division. 

On the basis of this list it was indi- 
cated that the following planes could 
be expected to make up the bulk of the 
first orders: 

Boeing B-47, B-50 and C-97; Con- 
solidated Vultee B-36; Douglas C-124: 
Fairchild C-119; Lockheed F-80 and 
F-94; North American F-86 including 
the F-86D version; Northrop F-89; 
Piasccki H-21; Republic F-84. 

► Trainer Business-There appeared a 
strong probability that North Ameri- 
can’s T-28 trainer, and perhaps its B-45 
light jet bomber, also might come in 
for some of the contracts. 

Definite announcement of Navy com- 
mitments was still limited to the Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. report of Ban- 
shee contracts last week, but it was 
assumed that additional contracts would 
be let or already had been placed for 
such planes as the Grumman F9F jet 
fighter, the Lockheed P2V patrol 
bomber, Douglas AD and F3D planes 
and probably for the Chance Vought 
XF7U and Martin patrol planes. 

► 4300 Estimate-The Air Force did 
not disclose how many planes would be 
built under the new contracts, but esti- 
mates put the total figure around 4300 
planes. The old 70-group Air Force 
program called for a yearly production 
of 5200 planes to keep an air force of 
12,400 modem planes with 8100 re- 
serve planes. 

Before the stepup, the 48-group Air 
Force was on a basis of only 3000 mod- 
em planes with 1500 modern planes in 
reserve, and an annual procurement 
basis of around 1 500 planes. 


(McGraw-Hill World News ) 

London-Expanded production of jet 
fighter aircraft-de Havilland Vampire 
5s and Gloster Meteor 8s (and some 9s 
and 10s, which are photo-reconnaissance 
types)-will absorb the largest share of 
the $280 million additional outlay for 
defense equipment now being under- 
taken by the British government to 
meet the growing threat of war. 

These two basic jet fighter types are 
already in production for the RAF, and 
the new' defense spending will merely 
mean increasing the orders already 

One estimate here gives the probable 
additional numbers of planes as 1000. 
With the necessary spare engines, this 
would cost an estimated $84 million. 

► The Lion’s Share— This was clearly 
suggested by Defense Minister Em- 
manuel Shinwell in a speech in the 
House of Commons. He stated that one 
of the biggest items in the extra de- 
fense outlay would be the provision of 
additional fighter aircraft to increase the 
RAF’s plane-reserve strength. 

Prime Minister Attlee, supplement- 
ing Mr. Shinwell’s information, indi- 
cated that the RAF would get "rather 
more than half” of the $280 million. 
Of the rest, the Arrnv would get a rather 
larger share than the Navy, he said. 

This additional outlay for production 
and research compares with a provision 
of about $916 million for these items in 


Two improved Fairchild T-31 trainers, like 

types being conducted by USAF students 
at Randolph AFB, Tex. Groups of pilots 
will fly each of the three types and then be 
transferred to single- and two-engine train- 
ers. Their ratings will then be referred back 
to their basic trainers. Changes in the 
320-hp. Lyconiing.powcrcd T-31 include 
installation of VHF and ADF radio, wing 
landing lights which will indicate gear in 


the estimates for this current year. 

T he RAF’s share will also cover, 
Shinwell said, a speeded-up program of 
overhauling and putting into combat- 
readiness the substantial number of 
stored surplus aircraft used in the last 
war, the expedited reconstruction of the 
nation’s radar warning chain, and ex- 
tensions and repairs to certain airfields 
in the United Kingdom, Some stock- 
piling of spares and equipment will also 
be provided for. 

Near Capacity— The aircraft companies 
to be affected by the additional fighter 
production are de Havilland Aircraft 
and de Havilland Engine companies, 
and Gloster Aircraft Co. and Rolls-Royce 
Ltd., makers of the Derwent turbojet 
engines for the Meteor. 

Both de Havilland Engine and Rolls- 
Royce are already working at near-ca- 
pacity, and they may both find some 
difficulty in further increasing their rate 
of output. The de Havilland Aircraft 
Company has of late been shifting all 
of its Vampire production to a new fac- 
tory acquired about a year ago at Ches- 
ter, to make more room at the parent 
factory at Hatfield for production of the 
Comet jet airliner. 

Only about a quarter of the Chester 
factory's floor space is now occupied. 
So if an adequate labor force can be 
found in that area, there should be 
ample capacity for more rapid produc- 
tion of the Vampire. (English Elec- 
tric, builder of large numbers of Vam- 


locked position to tower personnel to pre- 
vent wheels-iip landings, larger capacity 
brake svstem, new instrument lighting, 
steerable tailwheel of the F-51 type, im- 
proved cockpit ventilation and installation 
of a new* blind-flying instrument hood. The 
plane has a gross weight of 3900 lb. and a 
top speed of about 170 mph. The basic 
design built for the Naw and designated 
XNQ-1, first flew in 1947 and has over 
1000 hr. flight time. Note huge single- 
piece sliding canopy. 
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pires in the later years of the war and 
in the early post-war years, has now 
shifted entirely to production of the 
Canberra twin-jet light bomber.) 

Gloster Aircraft, a member of the 
Hawker-Siddeley group, is already fully 
occupied with Meteor production. But 
a further enlargement of its existing 
practice of subcontracting manufacture 
of Meteor components to other firms in 
the group should make possible the han- 
dling of new orders. 

At present rates of production, the 
additional 1000 planes (as estimated) 
would probably represent about 18 
months’ production-and unless the pro- 
duction rate can be speeded up (which 
is not too likely in view of the engine 
bottleneck), the effect of the new or- 
ders would be to prolong the existing 
backlog of production by that amount. 

► Shadow Factories— Naturally, atten- 
tion turns to the possibility of using the 
"shadow factories” erected for muni- 
tions production during the recent war. 
The Government took pains to assure 
the Opposition that this rapacity was 
still available and that planning for the 
use of it was well advanced. 

In the House of Lords, Viscount Ad- 
dison, Government Leader, stated: 
“The shadow factories have not been 
dispensed with. They have turned to 
the manufacture of other things, but 
. . . the rapacity of turnover and the 
readiness of turnover has never been so 
great as it is today. The Joint War Pro- 
duction Staff has scheduled this ca- 
pacity to a very large extent, and in 
some cases we have given orders to 
certain firms to keep their war produc- 
tion alive although we were not sure 
whether we required their products at 
that time.” 

Viscount Addison referred mainly, 
he said, to the manufacture of certain 
types of aeroplanes. (Firms he probably 
had in mind were Handley Page. Read- 
ing, Ltd., who are producing 14 Mara- 
thon transports for British European 
Airways despite BEA’s reluctance to 
adopt the type; A. V. Roe & Co. Ltd., 
Britain's premier bomber builders in 
the last war, but who haven’t succeeded 
in finding any commercial market for 
their postwar aircraft; and others, in- 
cluding those working on research proj- 
ects for future aircraft, like Armstrong- 
Whitworth, Boulton-Paul, and Fairey 
Aviation, who have also been partly oc- 
cupied with other aircraft production.) 

But the conclusion that can be drawn 
from activity so far, is that the ex- 
panded production of fighter aircraft 
will not draw on these shadow factories. 

► Army Needs— The army, too, will 
need additional equipment, as outlined 
by Mr. Shinwell. Although it has ade- 
quate stocks of small arms, mortars, field 
guns and artillery, plus ammunition for 
these, the army will need more anti- 
aircraft guns, fire-control predicters, 


anti-tank weapons, and a considerable 
number of specialized vehicles. 

The reconditioning of stored tanks 
will be given a high priority, Mr. Shin- 
well disclosed. The British motor-man- 
ufacturing industry, which has at pres- 
ent some surplus capacity due to the 
shortage of sheet steel, could well take 
on the additional work of military ve- 
hicle production. But any such activity 
would be at the expense of commercial 
production— and would mean a con- 
traction of exports. 

The Navy will speed up the modern- 
ization of its existing ships, especially 
its anti-submarine vessels, make good 
its deficiencies in naval aviation, arma- 
ment, and minesweeping equipment 
and stores, and to a certain extent ac- 
celerate the program of new ship con- 
struction. 

Guided missile research, which Mr. 
Shinwell admitted still has a good way 
to go before such weapons can be put 
into use, will be further stimulated. So 
will research into counter-measures 
against mining and submarine attack; 
radar warning and fighter-control equip- 
ment; and anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
devices. Production of such equipment 
will not begin until “in the course of 
the next few years.” 

► Defense Burden— The British were 
spending $2184 million on defense this 
year, even before the extra commitment 
was undertaken. This represented 23.6 
percent of the total Government ex- 
penditure for the year, and was equiva- 
lent to about 7.6 percent of the total 


Artist’s conception of Kaman Aircraft Corp. 
HOK-1, winner of Navy-sponsored design 
competition between Kaman, Sikorsky, 
Hiller and Bell. The copter weighs approxi- 
mately 3500 lb. and can carry a pilot and 
three passengers. Converted to an aerial 
ambulance it can carry two stretcher pa- 
tients and a medical attendant. A single en- 
gine drives two meshing rotors. Pitch of the 


national income, or $42 per head. 

Mr. Shinwell cited, for comparison, 
Russia’s probable defense expenditures 
as being not less than 13 percent of her 
national income, with which she main- 
tains an army of some 175 active divi- 
sions (one-third of which are mecha- 
nized), and tank divisions possessing 
about 25,000 tanks (of which an ap- 
preciable number are in immediate 
readiness in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many). This means about 2,800,000 
men under arms— a figure which could 
be doubled upon mobilization. This 
land force is backed up, he said, by 
about 19,000 military aircraft, includ- 
ing jet fighters and bombers of the latest 
design, and by considerable naval forces 
including strong submarine fleets, many 
of modem design. 

The British defense expenditure, ac- 
cording to Mr. Shinwell, “bears com- 
parison to that of any of our allies and 
friends," but it is not more of a burden 
than the $1050 million the British were 
spending in 1938. And it represents 
even less of a defense, since armament 
items cost twice or three times as much 
now as in 1938. A jet fighter costs 
150 percent more than a 1938 Hurri- 
cane; a modern destroyer costs double 
what one cost in 1938. 

► How to pay— The British are firmly 
determined to pay for this out of in- 
creased taxation, and there is shaping 
up another nice bit of Anglo-American 
misunderstanding over the opposing 
views of the suggestion, made by Mr. 
Acheson in Washington recently that 


rotor blades can be changed by a small 
scrvo-control motor. Note twin vertical fins 
at the rear of the plane in place of the 

with the design competition, Navy has just 
completed evaluation flight tests at the 
Patuxent Air Test Center of the two-place 
Kaman K-225 helicopter designed for liaison 



KAMAN DESIGNS A WINNER 
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the U. S. allow countries receiving 
Marshall Aid to use some of their 
"counterpart funds”— that is, the local 
currency set aside to match the amount 
of dollar aid received from the U. S.— 
to finance defense expenditure. 

As far as Britain is concerned, there 
is seen no reason here for linking the 
amount of her defense expenditure to 
the amount of counterpart funds. 

One thing is clear: The U. S. isn’t 
planning to underwrite the cost with 
dollars. Whatever else may come out 
of the current meetings in London of 
the deputies of the North Atlantic 


About half a million aircraft workers 
are going to be needed to forge the new 
U.S. air power ordered by President 
Truman. 

Analysis of a wide range of industry 
reports and opinions indicates that an 
increase in the number of aircraft in- 
dustry workers approximately double 
the June 1950 figure of 250,000 will be 
lequired to do the job. 

Under present conditions there ap- 
pear to be only local manpower supply 
problems to contend with. But if Selec- 
tive Service moves on the all-out basis 
reported as its ultimate mobilizaton 
goal, both aviation productive man- 
power and the vital research and devel- 
opment personnel face the threat of in- 
duction. 

A representative of the Defense De- 
partment serving on an inter-depart- 
mental committee in Washington is 
supporting, reliable sources say, an all- 
out draft without regard to scientific 
qualifications or employment, for a full 
mobilization program. 

John F. Victory, executive secretary 
of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, who is carrying on a 
vigorous drive for a more enlightened 
administration of selective service, 
points out that Britain, Germany and 
Russia all had effective national service 
provisions in World War II. 

► Scientific Suicide— "Here in the 
United States," says Victory, “we flirted 
with scientific suicide. We permitted 
enrollment in our scientific institutions 
to be cut to little more than 10 percent 
of their former lex-el. We adopted a 
policy that men 26 or younger could 
serve' their nation best only in the fight- 
ing forces. Our manpower control think- 
ing was in terms of numbers of men 
and masses of equipment rather than 
brains of men and quality of equip- 

Cited also is a statement by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, head of the Office of Sci- 


Trcaty countries, the most that the 
U.S. is likely to do is to provide some 
small additional dollar aid for financing 
the dollar cost of special machine tools 
and certain critical raw materials re- 
quired for military production that can 
only be obtained in dollar areas. 

This additional aid would be in 
most respects exactly like the normal 
ECA aid, and would be matched by 
the country in question setting aside an 
equivalent amount of “counterpart 
funds,” the European regional office of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram told Aviation Week. 


entific Research and Development. 

“We managed to maintain our staffs 
during the war in spite of the system 
and not because of it and it consumed 
far more time and energy than it should 
have. A group of enlightened military 
men with the strong support of Secre- 
tary Stimson did produce some order 
out of chaos. But the problem of keep- 
ing young scientists in the laboratories 
was one of the toughest and most irri- 
tating problems we faced in the war.” 

The youth of the nation’s top expert 
researchers on missiles, radar and other 
electronics developments, which will 
presumably be vital to national defense 
in any drawn-out military struggle, is 
cited by research heads as another im- 
portant reason for freezing in their jobs 
the key scientists, regardless of age. 

A serious effect was expected at some 
aviation companies, because of the large 
number of reservists and National 
Guard members among aircraft em- 
ployes, who would be subject to call, 
unless special exemptions were made 
for them. 

A draft, under the present 26-year 
age limit was expected to have less 
serious consequences in siphoning off 
highly skilled company personnel, es- 
pecially if it did not include veterans 
of World War II. Manpower analysts 
concluded that many of the top skilled 
aircraft industry personnel were older 
than 26. Presumably these would be 
spared and could be counted on to 
train additional younger men. 

► Slow Progress-AviATiON Week polled 
principal airframe and engine manufac- 
turers who were listed by the USAF as 
receiving letters of intent committing 
over $4 billion for planes. They re- 
ported slow progress in employment of 
new personnel. 

• Boeing Airplane Co. with three 
plants at Seattle, Renton and Wichita, 
and with three airplanes to build 
(C-97, B-50 and B-47), will need 


"several thousand new employes” to 
add to its present group of 28,500 
workers, a spokesman said. 

• North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles, reported it is now hiring at the 
rate of 50 a day, but that manpower 
requirements are not great at this time 
and that new workers are being hired 
mainly to work on the F-51 Mustang 
reconditioning orders, and for special- 
ized skills. 

• General Electric Corp. expects the 
major additional manpower require- 
ments for its J-47 jet engine produc- 
tion in the Lockland, Ohio, assembly 
plant, will be problems for GE’s 256 
subcontractors who make the engines’ 
components and ship them to Lockland 
for assembly. Enlargement of the Lock- 
land assembly crew will be a relatively 
small percentage of the total additional 
manpower required. Additional man- 
power will be needed, in amounts not 
yet determined, at the Lynn, Mass., GE 
jet engine plant. 

• Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
is calling back some furloughed em- 
ployes, and hiring some new ones in 
specific categories at the Hagerstown, 
Md., aircraft division, but is building 
up its force slowly. Similar conditions 
were reported at its Ranger engine plant. 

• Douglas Aircraft Co. contemplated no 
immediate hiring plan for its acceler- 
ated program of manufacturing C-124 
transports at Long Beach, Calif., au- 
thorized by letter of intent. Previously 
Douglas had 80 of the big transports on 
order. A temporary hiring program for 
1200 to 1500 additional employes to 
recondition B-26 Invader bombers from 
the mothball fleet was started two weeks 
ago. 

• Curtiss Wright Corp. was still await- 
ing further word on its contracts, but 
had a small-scale employment program 
under way to increase production of 
engines and propellers already sched- 
uled. 

• Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
was expected to hire additional person- 
nel at Ft. Worth and probably at San 
Diego, but there were no firm figures 
as to manpower boosts. Convair’s letter 
of intent called for additional B-36 
bombers, beyond the 1951 budgetary re- 
quirements, indicating a further stepup 
in strategic bomber strength. 

• Republic Aviation Corp. has recalled 
about 1400 employes recently laid off 
and will add them in a gradual buildup 
as needed, before starting any larger- 
scale employment program. Republic’s 
letter of intent calls for F-84 jet fight- 
ers, presumably of the E type now in 
production, and possibly the new swept- 
wing F-84. 

• United Aircraft Corp. Early last week 
was still awaiting arrival of its letters of 
intent before launching any manpower 
program to increase its present employ- 


Aircraft Re-Hiring Starts Slowly 

Employment due to be doubled, but manufacturers 
move carefully until new orders are confirmed. 
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How Jet Planes Survive Battle Damage 


U. S. jet aircraft have seen their first combat in Korea and already have 
answered many questions about how such planes would fare against enemy 
guns (Aviation Week July 31 ) . Last week graphic evidence of the rugged- 
ness of Lockheed F-80s came to hand: the photographs on this page, and the 
following report of the Lockheed service representative, Noble G. Heuter, 
in Korea, which was especially cleared for Aviation Week. Some parts of 
Heuter’s report were cut out by Air Force censors for security reasons. 


We have lost three F-80Cs due to 
enemy action without the loss of a 
single pilot. 

One aircraft blew up an ammunition 
train and got caught in the explosion. 
The pilot pulled 13 Gs trying to avoid 
debris, but came back with holes in 
the leading edge, elevator and many 
scars from fragments. 

Another F-80 flew into a trap (cables 
strung between two peaks), lost both 
tip tanks and wing tips— had two 
40-mm. shells thru Ins nose section 
shattering the wind-shield and bending 
the barrel of the tunnel gun so that it 
stuck out at right angles to the original 
position— sheared off approximately 
fourteen inches of the vertical fin and 
rudder. The pilot then climbed to 
1 3,000 ft. and bailed out. He claimed 
the controls were a little sloppy and 
was afraid he might lose control so 
elected to get out while he could. 

Another F-80C ran into another cable 
trap. The cable sheared off his pitot 
tube, cut into the leading edge to the 
forward spar, tore both tip tanks off. 
sheared the left wing tips off plus 20 in. 
of the aileron. The pilot climbed to 30.- 
000 ft. and came home. He landed 
downwind at 170 mph. with the stick 
hard over and the tab full up-rolled 
to a stop then taxied' up to the line 
under his own power. 

Another F-80C was hit from beneath, 


the shell entering the aft section at 
station 332 tearing a hole in the tail 
pipe two inches square where it en- 
tered and another hole five inches square 
where it came out. The shell then tore 
part of bulkhead 376, finally blowing 
a hole in the stabilizer to fin fillet ap- 
proximately four inches square. The 
pilot said the aircraft handled normally. 
Damage from heat was negligible. Two 
other F-80Cs have had single shells 
pierce the burner cans. The pilots 
claimed the engine operated normally. 
The airframe around this area was 
slightly blackened. 

I hope to send along pictures of 
some of the battle damage if Intelli- 
gence gives me an OK. 

The 265-gal. tanks are made from 
three center sections from Fletcher 
tanks and the casting from a Beech 
tank. Four baffles are bolted to the 



section bulkheads to prevent sloshing. 
An extension rod approximately 44 in. 
long is used to hold the sections. 

Now they are hanging four rockets 
in addition to the 265-gal. tanks. 

They have been keeping me going 
night and day . . . but will make a re- 
port of a more technical nature shortly. 
Enthusiasm for the 1- -SO— highly com- 
plimentary. What a job they are doing 
—a job that they were never designed 
to do— that is, low-level strafing three to 
four hundred miles away from their 
base. The beating they are taking with 
every pilot wearing a G suit is remark- 
able! 
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Low T elision System Gaining F avor 

American buys $1 million worth of Bendix Scintilla 
equipment for all R-2800s: increased plug life seen. 


By George L. Christian 

With a $l-million order in its pocket 
from American Airlines for low-tension 
ignition systems (Aviation Week July 
3), Bendix-Scintilla has catapulted this 
equipment into the "big time” of 

^ When AA’s conversion of more than 
400 engines is completed, approxi- 
mately three-quarters of all scheduled 
airlines’ R-2800 engines will be so 
equipped. Eastern Air Lines and TWA 
engineers have confirmed that the sys- 
tem will be installed in their recently 
ordered Martin 404s. 

Although the low-tension system has 
seen considerable airline service on such 
aircraft as DC-6s, Constellations, Con- 
vair 240s and the SAAB 90A2, Ameri- 
can’s order is significant because it rep- 
resents a fleet-wide conversion to a 
single ignition system and because of 
impressive results obtained during 


vigorous service tests. The airline’s con- 
version costs, Bendix says, will run to 
another $1 million. 

► Prolonged Plug Life-According to 
Bendix' Scintilla Magneto division, at 
Sidney, N. Y., the following plug times 

engines in tests conducted during the 
last year: 



No plug was removed for malfunc- 
tioning, Scintilla claims, and the average 
erosion rate for the tests was .0014- 
.0015 in./lOO hr. The division esti- 
mates that AA’s DC-6s averaged twice 


as many landings and takeoffs as 

"Compare these figures with average 
high tension data for the same engine 
which show sparkplug removal at ap- 
proximately 300 hr. and erosion rates 
of .003-.005 ip./lOO hr.," says a Scin- 
tilla engineer, “and you can understand 
one of American’s major reasons for 
changing over.” 

R-2800 engine operators may expect 
to change plugs every 600 hr., or once 
per engine change, he added, because 
the low tension system reduces erosion 
rate by as much as 65 percent and also 
aids materially in firing partially fouled 
plugs. 

► Altitude Test-Scintilla cites an inci- 
dent during the test of the first low 
tension ignition system in a pressure 
chamber. The operator inadvertently 
increased the chamber altitude to 60,- 
000 ft. instead of the intended 30,000 
ft. The low tension system continued 
to fire perfectly. This test has been 
repeated on each system developed to 
date. Yet, a jump-gap type high tension 
distributor will spark up to 10 in. at 
that altitude, says the company. 

When a pilot had a rough engine in 
earlier days, chances were he could 
reach forward and find a dead cylinder 
by feel. Today complex instruments are 
required. Engine vibration had little 
effect on a Curtiss Jenny’s wooden, 
fixed-pitch prop. Dead cylinders and 
the vibration they cause in modern 
engines have posed serious design prob- 
lems to manufacturers of today’s con- 
stant speed, controllable pitch pro- 

Primary requirements of an ignition 
system for current reciprocating engine 
aircraft, according to Scintilla, are: 

• Electro-mechanical design simplifica- 

• Reduction of sparkplug erosion. 

• Increased ability to fire partially 
fouled plugs. 

► First Low Tension System— Scintilla 
first tackled the problem of developing 
low tension ignition systems in 1938 for 
use on large, stationary, internal com- 
bustion engines. 

The company devised the "LA” sys- 
tem of ignition. The magneto gener- 
ated low tension current which was fed 
to the distributor and leads. A trans- 
former adjacent to each plug converted 
it to high tension current. 

It soon became evident that this type 
of ignition equipment was particularly 
adaptable to aircraft engines. This idea 
was given sudden stimulus by the be- 
havior of aircraft engines during the 
Battle of Britain, where combat operat- 
ing altitudes first reached 30,000 ft. 
Much engine malfunctioning was traced 
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to erratic spark behavior in the dis- 
tributor. 

In 1941 Scintilla gave priority to two 
projects in an effort to solve this diffi- 

• Supercharging the distributor com- 
partment. This was done and proved 

• Developing a low tension aircraft 
ignition system. Once the full potential 
of this study was realized, the company 
decided to increase its efforts to create 
a successful aircraft application. Factors 
were relative simplicity of the system, 
its ability to reduce plug erosion and 
reduce susceptibility to plug fouling. 

By 1942, Scintilla had delivered its 
first two systems to the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. for evaluation— one for 
the R-1820, the other for the R-3350 
engine. 

During the next year, Pratt & Whit- 
ney received a system for the R-2800. 
P&W and CAA approvals for this en- 
gine were not received until 1947, and 
USAF approval came through in 1949. 

Currently, the company is also mak- 
ing low tension equipment for the 
P&W R-2180E and R-4360C. 

► Ignition System Classification— Scin- 
tilla recommends that ignition systems 
be classified. The following was cited 
as a sample method: 

• High Tension Systems— Distribution 
of more than 1000 v. 

(a) Audio frequency 

(b) High frequency 

• Low Tension Systems— Distribution 
of less than 1000 v. 

(a) Audio frequency 

(b) High frequency 

Of these four classifications, Scintilla 


asserts that the low tension, audio fre- 
quency system offers the maximum re- 
turn to the operator when considering 
initial system and plug costs, ultimate 
performance and overall maintenance. 

► Low Tension Benefits-Robert Boyer, 
Scintilla senior sales engineer, has com- 
pleted an analysis which purportedly 
shows that a low tension ignition will 
reduce: 

• Sparkplug erosion rate by as much as 
65-70 percent. 

• Off-schedule ignition unit removal 
rate by up to 50 percent. 

• Airline delays, due to ignition trouble, 
possibly 30 percent. 

• Ratio of unscheduled sparkplug re- 
movals per 1000 hr. to scheduled plug 
removal time by as much as 43 percent. 

Other advantages claimed are re- 
duced flash-over at altitude, and a 
weight saving of 10 lb. per engine. 

An arrangement of the R-2800 low 
tension system to give the equivalent of 
two 9-cylinder magnetos instead of one 
18-cylinder magneto offers less radio 

► Low Tension Theory-Boyer said that 
the removal of the secondary coil from 
the magneto and the transformation of 
voltages adjacent to the sparkplug 
brought about these advantages. Since 
the capacitance of the secondary circuit 
is greatly reduced, the energy dis- 
charged across the electrode gap’ is de- 
creased. 

The three factors controlling spark- 
plug erosion are heat, time and the 
accompanying electrical force (energy). 
These are all diminished, he claimed, 
with low tension. 

Minimum leakage resistance is the 


gage of the ability of an ignition system 
to fire a partially fouled sparkplug. It 
will vary with the frequency or rate of 
rise of voltage on the center electrode. 
The frequency is controlled mainly by 
the electrical constants of the secondary 
circuit— inductance in the secondary 
coil and capacitance. Since these are 
both greatly reduced in low tension, 
rate of voltage rise is increased and 
minimum leakage resistance is reduced 
60 percent. 

Boyer added that this was also true 
for high frequency ignition, even to a 
greater degree, but claimed an advantage 
in the lower cost of plugs for the low 

► Outlook-Scintilla secs a bright future 
for its low tension system and claims: 

• Dollars and cents advantage of the 
system can justify conversion and reim- 
bursement of its low initial cost. 

• Industry acceptance of the principle 
of low vs. high tension ignition is 
growing. 

• Continued military use of reciprocat- 
ing engine aircraft now seems indicated, 
on which low tension systems will be 

• Rapid development is taking place of 
low tension ignition equipment for en- 
gines for non-aviation purposes. 

Tire division presently is engaged in 
the development and manufacture of 
aircraft and missile ignition systems (jet, 
rocket motor and reciprocating engine), 
ignition analyzers and switches, radio 
interference filters, electrical connectors 
and related products. New applications 
include industrial engines, jeeps and 
outboard motors. 

Redifon Will Make 
Dehmel Simulators 

Dehmcl flight simulators will soon be 
built in England, Roy T. Hurley, presi- 
dent of the Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Caldwell, N. J, has announced. 

An international licensing agree- 
ment, negotiated through Curtiss- 
Wright’s Propeller division, allows 
Redifon, Ltd, London to produce flight 
simulators for American- and European- 
designed aircraft. They will be built 
under patents held by the American 
company. 

"The Redifon agreement has im- 
portant economic and military signifi- 
cance," Hurley said. “It was negotiated 
in accordance with the stated policies 
of the U. S. government to build up 
European defenses and to aid soft cur- 
rency countries to become self-sufficient 
by enabling them to produce for them- 
selves equipment thev require at the 
lowest possible expenditure of dollars." 

Curtiss-Wright says the first simulator 
to be built by Redifon will be for the 
Boeing 377 for delivery to British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. 
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When emergency power is needed your batteries MUST BE GOOD 


Nothing less than complete dependability is good enough 
for your aircraft batteries. They must be ready to 
respond instantly when needed . . . able to handle heavy 
power loads momentarily and deliver every time they’re 
called upon. You’ll find those characteristics in all 
Exide Aircraft Batteries— the very best that long 
experience, engineering knowledge and manufacturing 
skill can produce. 

The outstanding performance of Exide Aircraft Bat- 
teries is being demonstrated daily in commercial, 
government and personal planes of every kind. Wher- 
ever used, you can always count on your Exide Air- 
craft Batteries for dependability, long life and low 
cost maintenance. 

1888 . . . DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 62 YEARS . . . I9SO 
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AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 • Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Designers and engineers have found 


that improved performance always 
results from increased use of Dow 




world’s 


metal! 


For ultimate light weight 
and strength use MAGNESIUM 


Every pound of unneces- 
sary weight stripped from 
a plane has its effect in 
increased performance. 
Whether performance is 
measured in terms of 
speed, range, load, rate of 
climb, or a combination of these factors, more 
extensive use of magnesium will serve to improve 
it. Why? Because properly designed magnesium 
structures are significantly lighter than those 
built from any other material. 

Magnesium is at least 33J4% lighter than any 
other structural metal, yet for all this lightness, 
it is remarkably strong and versatile. Whether 
you're designing aircraft equipment, or working 
on the design of the aircraft itself, think first of 
magnesium ! It is the most logical material when 
lightness is important. For technical information 
about magnesium write to Dow. To see case 
studies of successful magnesium applications, ask 
for your free copy of “How Magnesium Pays”. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



Apron Refueler 

A fresh approach to aircraft refueling 
—doing away with trucks and departing 
from the usual conception of pit refuel- 
ing— is exhibited in the Aero Cell, a 
telescopic refueler recently developed by 
the Wattpar Corp., New York. 

This compact, relatively small instal- 
lation contains many convenient fea- 
tures aimed at making aircraft refueling 
more efficient. It already has created 
considerable interest in airport circles. 
The Port of New York Authority now 
is studying one installed at Teterboro 
Airport, New Jersey. 

Manufacturer of the Aero Cell is the 
Combustion Equipment division of 
Todd Shipyards Corp.. Sl-16 Forty- 
Fifth Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, L. I., 
N. Y. Wattpar is responsible for engi- 
neering and sales. 

The Aero Cell is a completely self- 
contained mechanism, except for under- 
ground supply lines feeding it electrical 
current, fuel and fire extinguishing fluid. 
It consists mainly of a cylindrical steel 
cell perched on a hydraulic lifting jack. 
By flipping a dead-man electric switch, 
the cell can be extended to a maximum 
height of 121 ft. in less than a minute, 
or can be retracted into the ground, 
flush with the apron surface. 

An integral cover at the top of the 
device is strong enough to support the 
weight of the heaviest commercial craft 
now used, according to Todd. The cell, 
about 5 ft. in diameter and 3 ft. high, 
contains fuel hose, ground wire, meter, 
fueling and defueling controls, CO, 
hose and nozzle, small walk-way and 
protective railing which automatically 
extends and retracts as the cell is raised 
or lowered. 

These units are designed to be in- 
stalled in pairs on the apron, so that 
when the plane taxies into position a 
cell will be located aft of each wing. 
To operate, an attendant steps on the 
flush cover of the refueler, opens a 
switch cover and raises it to a height 
somewhat above that of the wing trail- 
ing edge. He then projects the walk- 


way which extends to a point several 
inches above the wing structure and 
past the trailing edge. The walk-way 
does not have to touch the wing at any 
point, but provides an easy step-down 
to the wing surface. 

To refuel, the operator opens the 
access cover to the nose compartment 
in the cell, presses a refueling switch 
and pulls the hose and nozzle over the 
walk-way to the wing tank filler opening. 

Todd feels standard, quantity-pro- 
duced Aero Cell units would cost less 
and be more efficient than underground 
refueling pits built specially for each 
airport— each time by a different con- 
tractor. An advantage over regular pits 
is that the hose is delivered practically 
on the spot for upper wing surface re- 
fueling, removing the need for manually 
lifting and dragging it up and over the 
leading or trailing edge of the wing. 
For underwing fueling, the hose can 
be pulled out with the cell remaining 
flush in the ground. 

Wattpar says Aero Cells can be pro- 
vided with special equipment to boost 
fuel delivery well over 200 gpm. 



Big Plane Aid 

A new addition to the family of air- 
craft ground handling equipment is the 
AH2 hoist developed by Wells All- 
Steel Products, 10717 Chandler Blvd., 
N. Hollywood, Calif. This device is 
designed for maintenance operations 
around large planes. It has a working 
height of more than 30 ft. and a 10,000 
lift capacity. 

A prime advantage claimed by the 
maker is that it can be rapidly dis- 
assembled into 10 small sections and 
airfreighted to a new location. The 
hoist is said to be highly maneuverable, 
permitting it to be towed quickly to a 


new position or moved a fraction ot an 
inch for installation problems requiring 
accurate and close positioning. It is 
particularly useful for installing engines, 
gun turrets, tail sections and similar 
work. 

Manually- and electrically-operated 
versions of the hoist arc available. Lift 
speed bv hand is 4 ft./min. and about 
6 ft./min. when the winch is electrically 
driven either on 24v. d.c. or 110/220/ 
440v. a.c. current. 

The unit moves on a triangular- 
shaped structural base, mounting ball- 
bearing action, solid rubber tires. Level- 
ing jacks arc provided for overcoming 
field irregularities. Net weight of hoist 
is 5400 lb. 



Lightweight Nutplate 


Floating-type, self-locking nut plate, 
made by Nutt-Shel Co., 317 East 2nd 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., is lightweight 
part conforming to Specifications 
AN-N-5 and -10. Unit has same 
dimensions as AN366F and AN362F 
stationary nut plates and is designed to 
withstand high axial loads and tempera- 
tures up to 550F. of the nut is ap- 
proximately it in. from center in all 
directions. 

Replaces Templates 

A new instrument designed to trans- 
fer on transparent paper the exact con- 
tour of a model, doing away with the 
need for cutting and fitting templates, 
is being marketed by Inter-Lakes Engi- 
neering Co.. 4S45 Bellevue Ave., De- 
troit 7, Mich. 

Called the "Dupligraph," the device 
is said by its maker to be suitable for 
securing concave readings in forming 
dies which frequently cannot be checked 
with ordinary templates. The firm says 
it also can be used to show accurately 
the amount of spring-back and warp in 
a jet blade, a stamping die and other 

The device reportedly will speed in- 
spection procedures in manufacture of 
products which require close following 
of models. It gives cross-section lines 
relative to each other, usually on vellum, 
which are checked against the draft or 
layout. The firm points out this results 
in a full contour check as compared 
with only a spot dimensional check by 
former methods. 
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Air-India Maintenance Simplified 

Work dock for servicing company’s Constellations 
incorporates many safety and timesaving features. 


Bombay-A new work dock designed 
to take some of the work out of mainte- 
nance and overhaul of Air-India Inter- 
national Ltd.’s Constellations lias re- 
cently been completed here by the 
Eastern Hemisphere carrier. 

The dock consists of a series of work 
platforms arranged to give convenient 
access to any part of the aircraft forward 
of the main cabin door. Safety rails sur- 
round all the platforms. Warning lights 
and buzzers have been incorporated to 
guide those working on the planes and 
keep them out of the way of whirling 
propellers. 

► Quick Entry— The aircraft is moved 


into position by a tractor tugging a 
cable attached to the plane’s nose-wheel 
strut. An electrically driven winch will 
be incorporated in the system soon. 

The entire docking operation takes 
about five minutes. It is controlled by 
one man working "stop and go” lights 
visible to the tractor driver and the per- 
son dt the plane’s brakes. Main wheel 
chocks on the ground stop the plane 
when it has entered the dock com- 
pletely. The chocks are removable to 
permit retraction of landing gear and 
work on the wheels. 

These design features are calculated 
to make maintenance work quicker: 


• Platform flaps which can be lowered 
out of the way to permit free rotation 
of any of the propellers. 

• Monorail over each engine carrying 
three-ton block and tackle for removing 
and installing powerplants and propel- 

• Built-in jacks, hydraulically operated, 
for lifting the plane off the ground. 

• Direct-current generator with voltage 
regulation for providing 24v. dc supply 
to operate aircraft services independ- 
ently of the plane’s batteries. 

• Mobile hydraulic rig for ground-check- 
ing hydraulic services. 

• Propeller dollies, on which props can 
be threaded after removal by means of 
overhead gantry, for convenient storage 
until needed. 

► Home-Grown— The dock, except for 
the hangar in which it is housed, was 
designed and built entirely by Air India 
engineering personnel. 
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Newer Look 

British rework of old 
designs gives new types 
at minimum cost. 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

London— British aircraft engineers 
have been busy giving some of their old 
designs the New Look-thus getting 
up-to-date types with a minimum strain 
on the budget. The refurbished craft 
are by Vickers (the VC-3 transport), 
Gloster (F. R. 9 and P. R. 10 photo 
Meteors) and Scottish Aviation (Pio- 

The Vickers V.C. 3 planned as a 
Viking replacement is still in the de- 
sign project stage and no decision has 
yet been made to produce a prototype. 
It incorporates the tricycle landing gear 
used on the Varsity RAF bomber crew 
trainer now in quantity production. 
The V.C. 3 would carry 27 passengers 
at a cruising speed of 183 knots over 
stages up to 1375 nautical mi. A crew 
of two and steward would be standard. 

The V.C. 3 would presumably be 
powered with two Bristol Hercules of 
approximately 2000 hp. each. 

► Meteor Devclopment-Gloster’s con- 
tinued development of the basic 
Meteor design has resulted in two pho- 
tographic reconnaissance versions: 

* ^ has three camera mounts in 
addition to four 20-mm. cannon. The 
nose has been slightly lengthened and 
fitted with a flat slightly down-angled 
window for one camera position. Two 
other windows in the side of the nose 
permit oblique photography. 

• P. R. 10 is an unarmed high-altitude 
camera plane having the F. R. 9’s nose 
plus additional camera mounts in the 
rear of the fuselage. For optimum 
high-altitude performance the Meteor 
3’s longer span wings are fitted to the 
P. R. 10, as is the Meteor 4’s tail as- 
sembly. Cockpit and ejector seat are as 
in the Mk. 8. 

► New Pioneer— Scottish Aviation’s 
Pioneer is a five-place commercial 
sion of the A.4/45 liaison plane 

veloped for the RAF several vears b 

Instead of the 250-hp. DH Gipsy 
Queen fitted to the A.4/45. the Pio- 
neer is now powered bv an Alvis Leon- 
ides nine-cylinder radial power plant 
of 520 hp. Top speed is given as 162 
mph., cruising speed as 150 mph. and 
range as 400 mi. at 120 mph. Service 
ceiling is 23,000 ft. Takeoff run is 
said to be 80 vd. and landing run 66 yd. 

During flight trials at Prestwick, Scot- 
land, the Pioneer is reported to have 
repeatedly taken off within the width 
of the runway. This performance is 
made possible by the use of full-span 



slots and Fowler and split flaps reach- 
ing over 50 percent of the wing span. 
The Pioneer is now undergoing 


Bulgarian-Soviet 
Air Group Formed 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Sofia— A Bulgarian-Soviet Air Com- 
pany has been established here to run 
Bulgaria’s domestic airways. Succeeding 
the former Bulgarian Air Communica- 
tions, the new company is operating 
three Black Sea routes. . 


flight trials for an airworthiness certifi- 
cate and is expected to go into service 
in Australia following approval. 


It is reported that the new company 
is a 50-50 partnership between the 
Bulgarians and the Russians. Two-en- 
gine Soviet planes, described as ‘‘noise- 
less,” with 20-passenger capacity are 
operating on the runs (about 450 kilom- 
eters between Sofia, and the Black Sea). 

Close relations are being maintained 
between the Bulgarian line and the 
Czechoslovak Airways, which operate 
the . thrice-weekly line Sofia-Prague via 
Budapest, and with the Soviet Airways, 
which run between Sofia and Moscow. 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


CLEAN nacelle fairing has high-speed oil cooler inlet. DUCT for engine air, one of eight units, splits to go around drive shaft, 
Engine intakes are behind propeller pressure peak. returning to a round section at the compressor face, concentric with shaft. 

Turboprop Installation Design Highlights 
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PAIRED POWER UNITS of the compact 
Allison XT40-A-4 turboprop, seen from 
the bottom, looking forward. Behind oil 
cooler rear face arc bleed-air augmentors 

on XP5Y-1 

First details of Convair's XP5Y-1 
powcrplant installation (Allison XT-40) 
point up some of the problems to be 
faced by designers of turboprop aircraft. 

The accompanying photos and sonic 
powcrplant data were presented by F. 
H. Sharp of Consolidated Vultcc Air- 
craft Corp., in a paper "Current Turbo- 
Prop Power Plant Installations," at the 
recent annual summer meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
in Los Angeles. 

Convair's giant flying boat was de- 
signed to be self-sufficient in advance- 
areas and be able to operate from un- 
prepared bases. 

To that end, the entire powerplant 
can be maintained and serviced from 

or demounted with special hoisting 
equipment carried aboard the craft. 

Much attention has been given to 
getting the necessary air into the engine 
and coolers in the most efficient 
manner. Compressor intakes are located 
in the wing leading edge, within the 
propeller disk, for maximum ram effect. 

Rant air passes with a minimum of 
disturbance through a split duct (which 
divides around the drive shaft) to the 
engine inlet. 

The oil cooler, slung below the en- 
gine inlets, is supplied with cooling 
air from what appears to be an NACA 
high-speed type of inlet. Because the 
cooling problem is amplified when the 
boat is on the water, pressure air is bled 
from the engine compressor section into 
an ejector just downstream of the oil 
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KOHLER 
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FOR LATEST 
JET AIRPLANES 


The increasing demand for Kohler Precision Parts by leading 
manufacturers of the newest jet airplanes and other aircraft 
is the result of the undeviating high standards of Kohler pro- 
duction. With an organization thoroughly experienced and 
skilled in precision workmanship, Kohler maintains full facil- 
ities in one plant, under unified supervision, for forging, sand- 
casting, tooling, machining, finishing, assembling, testing and 
inspecting. This assures efficient service and prompt deliv- 
eries, as well as unfailing product reliability. 

In current aircraft production, extensive use is being made 
of Kohler drain valves, single swing check valves, double 
swing check valves, 1500 PSI and 3000 PSI check valves, 
fluid injection nozzles, dump valves, drip valves, metering 
valves, and many other parts. In addition, Kohler engineers 
will gladly assist you in developing valves and fittings for 
any special requirements you may have. 

Send for our complete, 

illustrated catalog 

with full descriptions and specifications 
on valves and fittings for all aircraft, 

Kohler Co., Dept. 17-U, Kohler, Wise. 
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Swivel Gear Interest Quickens 


New developments in progress of 
swiveling landing gear promise to create 
additional aviation interest in this 
means of making crosswind landings 

• John H. Gcisse, former CAA consult- 
ant, has brought out his own new sim- 
plified type of swiveling gear. He esti- 
mates it can be put on an airplane as 
original equipment at cost to manufac- 
turer for labor and material of only $1 5 

• Goodyear Aircraft Corp. has an- 
nounced sale of its first crosswind wheels 
to the Air Force. Air Materiel Com- 
mand will install seven of the sets on 
T-6 trainers for evaluation in pilot train- 
ing. 

• Capital Airlines already has taken de- 
livery of its first Douglas Super DC s 
with Goodyear crosswind wheels, and 
will put it and two sister ships on 
Southern routes, for the first commer- 
cial transport service experience am the 


crosswind gear in this country. 

Difference in performance between 
the Geisse gear and others developed 
under CAA sponsorship, including the 
Goodyear crosswind wheels, lies princi- 
pally in the restriction preventing the 
wheels from swiveling inward. They 
will turn out, but not in. Geisse studied 
the problem of side loads on the wheels 
and determined that this restriction was 
an added safety feature that was desir- 
able. 

He has selected a maximum side- 
load of about I the weight of the air- 
plane as a ratio for good performance 
and adequate taxi control. 

The former CAA consultant brought 
out his new design in an effort to per- 
suade aircraft manufacturers to build 
it themselves and install it on their 

has no immediate plans to manufacture 
it himself. He is negotiating for its 
adoption as original equipment with 


such firms as Piper and Cessna, and is 
also discussing its possible use with the 
military services. 

Geisse explains the theory of his new 
device like this: 

It is essential that the main wheels 
be capable of generating some side force. 
Otherwise only the propeller thrust 
woidd control the path while on the 
ground. 

Caster restraints in the form of cams, 
springs or hydraulic units have been 
used with castered mainwhcels to en- 
able the wheels to provide this side 
force. With such devices the sideload 
is equally distributed between the two 
main wheels. In the Geisse gear, the 
downwind wheel casters out without 
restraint. The desired side load is ob- 
tained entirely from the upwind wheel 
which cannot turn inward, because of 
inward castcring stops. 

Parts used in a Piper Clipper instal- 
lation of the Geisse gear included: A 
caster spindle made integral with the 
wheel axle and provided with a notched 
collar to stop inward castcring: a spin- 
dle bearing connected to the Piper 
landing gear strut; a split ring to hold 
the spindle in its bearing, a light torsion 
spring to hold the wheel against the 
stop in the air, and a cap to anchor 
one end of the spring and hold the split 
ring in place. 

The spindle bearing was sloped point- 
ing toward the ground, ahead of the 
wheel. This arrangement would cause a 
tendency for the wheels to turn in. 
without the inward castering stops. No 
shimmy dampers are provided, and they 
are apparently unnecessary due to the 
fact that the wheels will not caster 
through center. 

Besides the Piper Clipper installation, 
the Geisse gear has been flight and taxi 
tested on a Bellanca Cruisair. and on a 
Twin Beech executive transport, by 
modifying existing swiveling gears on 
these planes to incorporate the new 
Geisse principle. 

The former CAA consultant has 
stated that owners of existing aircraft 
now in the market for crosswind gears 
would be "unwise" to wait for his gear 
development to become commercially 
available, thus foregoing the advantages 
of crosswind gears until his device would 
be ready for sale. 

Zero Reader Orders 

Production orders for an undisclosed 
number of Zero Reader flight instru- 
ments to equip USAF Northrop F-89 
jet all-weather interceptors have been 
announced by Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

The Zero Reader has already been 
designated for installation in the North 
American F-86D, all-weather version of 
the Sabre, according to Sperry. 
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Avro’s Orenda Gets Flight Check 


Flight testing of the Orenda, power- gine to loads and accelerations not pos- 
ful turbojet engine being built by Avro sible to simulate in ground tests. 
Canada, has begun at Malton Airport ►Bomber Conversion-Thc converted 
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An Unparalleled Combination of 
Experience and Specialization I 


Through years of leadership in the field of aircraft 
communications, Bendix Radio has luiill up an 
organisation of specialists unequalled anywhere. If 
you could meet these men, engineers, technicians and 
production experts, you would realize that the supe- 
riority of your Bendix Radio equipment isn't unusual 
— it’s all that way — just look what these men have 
accomplished: They pioneered Radar, G.C.A., V.II.F. 
Omni-Range navigation systems and many other 
developments for both military and civil use; they 
have made Bendix Radio equipment famous all over 


the world for performance and dependability on the 
job— that includes everything from simple battery- 
operated range receivers to complete communica- 
tion systems; in addition, they have made Bendix 
Radio's manufacturing facilities the largest and 
finest in the industry. They’re busy men at Bendix 
Radio, and they’re working with but one thought in 
mind— to build constantly better radio equipment 
for you. Keep these men in mind and you will 
understand why more planes fly more miles with 
Bendix Radio than any other make. 
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Easier Stock Control with 
BONDED AIRCRAFT HARDWARE 
from CLARY 

AVAILABLE for immediate delivery from local stocks. Full 
range of New Manufactured AN Bolts, Nuts, Screws, and Pins. 

PACKAGED to simplify stock control and reduce handling 
costs. Every package sealed. Government source inspected and 
"bonded.” 

CHECK with Clary first for your Aircraft Hardware requirements. 
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EXTERNAL WRENCHING NUTS 

. . . incorporate the famous FLEXLOC self-locking principle 
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ONE-PIECE SELF-LOCKING NUTS 

The one-piece FLEXLOC is both a stop and a lock nut, due 
to its resilient segments which lock positively, even under 

few inch pounds. "Thin" and "regular" types; NC and NF 
threads. Officially approved by many U. S. depts., 
bureous, etc., and CAA for aircraft use. 

Write hr further information on theie UNBRAKO and FLEXLOC Produett. 
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come from more accurate knowledge of 
loading conditions, the operating 
stresses produced by those loads, qual- 
ity control and endurance proof tests. 
"K'o effort should be spared during the 
design of a new helicopter in investiga- 
tions of this nature on all dynamic 

► Maintenance— Today's copters require 
the highest percentage of maintenance 
hours to be spent in the removal and 
disassembly of major components for 
periodic inspection and overhaul. 

One reason for the disparity between 
rotary and fixed-wing craft is in the 
engineering restrictions on the operat- 
ing life of the copter parts. Contrib- 
uting to these restrictions arc lack of 
operating experience, isolated failures, 
incomplete stress values and insufficient 
statistical data on load size and occur- 

The cure, it was stated, would come 
when sufficient numbers of rotor hubs 
and transmissions have accumulated 
long sendee life without failures, per- 
mitting an extension of the arbitrarily- 
limited overhaul period. 

Piaseeki added a pertinent comment: 
“The maintenance factor is directly 
under the designer’s control, and with 
sufficient emphasis upon it in his de- 
sign, further progress can be made.” 

► All-Weather Operations— Humidity, 
temperature, rain and dust damage the 
ordinary rotor blade severely. Blade 
icing is a problem. Cold affects lubri- 

And so, the designer calls for metal 
blades, uses the latest results of lab 
testing of the blade icing problem, and 
selects a suitable arctic lubricant. 

► Vibration— “Much humor is expended 
on the helicopter because of its vertical 
bounce as well as its vertical lift. Most 
of this humor stems from real causes 
although it is frequently exaggerated. 
All the causes of vibration emanating 
from the rotor system arc not fully 
known as yet. but means to investigate 
them as to their seriousness and their 
effect on the structure as well as meth- 
ods by which their discomforting feel- 
ing can be eliminated arc definitely 
known and available to the designer. 

"These considerations must be given 
to the design in its original concep- 

► Complexity— Rotating parts cause 
most of the complexity or copter con- 
struction. 

Basic simplification of complaint 
does not seem attainable without elimi- 
nating the present transmission scheme 
entirely, going to jet rotors, for example. 

"Much can be done, however, in 
simplifying detail design." 

► Cost-Rotary wing craft are penalized 
with many mechanical components, ex- 
pensive to manufacture in small lot 
production. And of course, the heli- 
copter has not had the benefit of any 
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lay, we’re set up to develop and produce . . .fast . . . such 
completely dependable, thoroughly tested products as 
these 400-amp generators being shipped ahead of schedule 
to America’s vital aircraft industry! 






* And the heart of these systems is frequently a 
small, high-precision electric motor produced by Kollsman ' 
engineers— outstanding specialists in the field. 


★ Each unit in Kollsman 's line of miniature special purpose 
motors represents the solution to a particular control 
problem. Each one has been engineered to provide specific 
performance characteristics, with the same high degree of precision 
for which Kollsman instruments and optics are known. 

★ The skill and experience of Kollsman engineers are available 
to you in the solution of your instrumentation and control problems. 
Address: Kollsman Instrument Division. Square D Company, 

80-08 45th Avenue. Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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large-scale production orders, so that 
tooling costs could be amortized over 
many aircraft. 

The implications here are fairly obvi- 
ous, too. Designing for the application 
of existing machine tools, standardiza- 
tion of materials and processes, and 
volume production are the answers. 
And the first two can be supplied by 
careful design. 

► Flying Qualities-The primary criti- 
cism here was insufficient stability, re- 
sulting in "excessive pilot effort to 
maintain continuous blind Sight.” 

Loads can actually be reduced by the 
use of bungee or servo systems, thereby 
relieving some of the strain on the 
pilot. 

While the problem of blind Bight 
in the hovering regime is one that has 
not been completely licked, methods 
to achieve this have been conceived. 
Although Piasecki did not specifically 
mention it, the rotor-attitude sensor 
developed by Bell Aircraft Co. (Avia- 
TroN Week June 26, 1950) would ap- 
pear to be one of the applicable 
methods. 

► Payload— Piasecki stated that the 
useful load of the largest helicopter is 
less than one-tenth that of the largest 

''phis disparity can be cured both by 
increases in aircraft size, and improve- 
ments in the lifting efficiency; both of 
these cures are design. 

There seems to be, for example, no 
obvious limit to the practical size of 
the helicopter rotor. One project, said 
Piasecki, plans a diameter sufficient to 
lift a light tank. 

Rotor disk loadings (analogous, but 
not comparable to airplane wine load- 
ings) can be increased to boost the lift- 
ing capacity of present-day ships. Gen- 
erally, this means higher sinking speeds 
in autorotation, but research programs 
will provide information for the 
designer. 

Structural and aerodynamic efficiency 
increases also will improve the weight- 
carrying characteristics of copters, 
whose current useful load capabilities 
represent about one-third of the gross 
weight. For driving the rotors, a gas 
turbine, instead of the present piston 
engine, can increase the useful load by 
35 percent. Payload, contrasted with 
useful load, depends on range; but even 
at 200 miles, the improvement due to 
the turbine is almost 20 percent. 

► Range-Sincc most helicopter mis- 
sions are short-range, this particular 
problem docs not appear too bad. It 
can be licked by design, and it seems 
desirable to do so. 

Any drag reduction, for example, 
benefits the range-and drag reduction 
is one of the chief functions of aero- 
dynamicists. 

Piasecki also said that the range 
could be extended by Sight refueling. 
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Alcoa Aluminum flew with Byrd 
over the bottom of the world 


It was no place for men or machines. They 
called it Little America, a frozen outpost 
on the edge of the Antarctic. From this 
dreary base, Admiral Byrd and his crew 
headed their Ford Tri-motor monoplane 
due south into the unknown — and flew 


back a few anxious hours later marked for 
fame as the first aerial explorers of the 
South Pole. It was a milestone in Sight- 
metal history, too. Byrd’s plane was all- 
metal — with spars, bulkheads and skin of 
Alcoa Aluminum! 
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Alcoa again produces 
Magnesium Sheet and Plate 



Today each step forward in high-speed aircraft perform- 
ance demands a tighter ratio of thrust to weight. Greater 
stiffness, thicker sections. Often, magnesium alloys are 
the answer. To meet this growing need, Alcoa has re- 
sumed production of magnesium sheet and plate — in 
addition to extrusions, forgings and castings of all types. 
New, improved alloys cover an ever wider scope of 
physical requirements. 

For aluminum and magnesium, in all forms — look to 
Alcoa as your "Flight-metal Headquarters”. Aluminum 
Company of America , 1800H Gulf Bldg. .Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 



Sand for your fraa copy of "Designing with Magnesium". Contains full information on properties and fabricating practices. 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM MAGNESIUM 




REPUBLIC’S LATEST JET FIGHTER 


Republic’s XF91 Interceptor utilizes 20 Aerotec Float 
Switches to assure dependable indication and control of 
propulsive fuels. 

Aerotec’s proved record of efficient automatic controls 
on the thousands of F47’s and F84's that have been and are 
in service earned its consideration when the XF91 was in 
the development stage. 

The XF91 is one of the many Navy and Air Force 
fighters that advantageously employ Aerotec's policy of de- 
signing a specific control for each individual problem. 

Whether the application calls for float switches, valves, 
diaphragm or bellows pressure switches, Aerotec’s repre- 
sentatives throughout the country, specially picked for their 
knowledge of the aircraft industry, are ready to offer assist- 
ance on any automatic aircraft control problem you may have. 

Address all inquiries to The Tbermix Corporation. 

Project & Sales Engineers 

THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


depending on the helicopter's unique 
ability to hover above the tanker, 
whether afloat or land-based. 

This is a bit like solving the problem 
by avoiding it, because any aircraft 
range can be increased through the 
addition of fuel. What is important is 
that the range parameter of miles per 
gallon, or gallons per hour, be optimized 
through design-aerodynamic cleanli- 
ness, increased load-carrying ability, en- 
gine improvements. 

► Speed— Hand in hand with the prob- 
lem of range is that of speed. Piasecki 
stated that “. . . we have made excuses 
to ourselves in the past by pointing out 
that the function of our aircraft is not 
to travel great distances and therefore 
high speeds were not a necessary part 
of our performance requirements.” 

Technically, the thing that keeps 
helicopter speeds pegged to a low level 
is stalling of the retreating blade. And, 
as is well known, stalling can be over- 
come by either increased speed or re- 
duced angle of attack. 

Those two features, said Piasecki, 
can be done. And he again hammered 
at the point of drag reduction, stating 
that the external cleanliness of the 
helicopter still does not equal that of 
the 1935 airplane. 

To go faster, one needs more power, 
even with clean aircraft. A little prog- 
nostication by the speaker, who verb- 
ally added a propeller or jet thrust to 
the helicopter designs, led to a guess- 
timated speed in excess of 250 mph., 
nearly doubling today’s operating veloc- 

► Composite Design— There are all the 
improved components and pieces for 
tomorrow’s rotary-winged craft. Piasecki 
did not pick them up and put them 
together, probably preferring to do that 
later in a military competition. But 
taken in sum, the helicopter could be: 

• Larger, because of increased structural 
efficiency. 

• Faster, due to higher rotational tip 
speeds and aerodynamic cleanliness. 

• Stronger, because of increased disk 
loading and the substitution of the 
superior power-weight ratio of the gas 
turbine. 

• Safer, with special technique for blind 
flight, with vibrationless airframes and 
extended service lift. 

• Simpler helicopters, with metal 
blades, easy maintenance and accessi- 
bility, and simplification in the detail 
design. 

► On the Way— So, bigger and better 
rotary winged craft are in the offing. 
Their proximity depends on the design- 
ers, on research programs, on customer 
needs-and of course, on some fair-sized 
government orders. 

And if the manufacturers take Pia- 
secki’s advice, the only thing tomorrow’s 
helicopters will have in common with 
today’s will be rotating wings. 


GREENWICH 




You’ll find worthwhile material savings when you compare these 
prices with your present fastener costs. New, lighter tools permit 
faster installation by one person — from one side of the work. Ask 
our engineers to make an accurate cost analysis of your fastening 
problems. They’ll appreciate the opportunity to be of service and 
there’ll be no cost to you. 

Write us today! 



MANUFACTURING CO. 


I BELLEVUE AVE. • DETROIT 7. MICH. 








"RYAN NAVION HAS THE QUALITIES 
PROVEN MOST IMPORTANT" 

-BEN, WILLARD, ROBERT AND TOM McGAHEY 


“More pleased with our choice every day,” write 
four businessmen-brothers, all former transport 
or military pilots, now operating their own Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth dealership in Miami, Florida. “We 
spent many hours testing the various personal- 
business planes, but we chose the Navion as it had 
the qualities proven most important for our pur- 
pose.” Two to ten thousand hours experience as 


Air Force, Navy and Pan American pilots taught 
these 4 men to recognize the value of the Navion's 
unique combination of speed and safety; ruggedness 
with ease-of-flying. They found, too, the Navion 
“flies like a big plane; rides like a big plane. Service 
pilots should know that the Navion handles like a 
real plane. It's comfortable, good looking; and the 
tricycle gear makes cross-wind landings simple.” 



NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 
THERE'S A NAVION FOR EVERYONE- PRICES START AT $9485.00 



AVIONICS 


Indicator Monitors Power Supply 

Bendix development warns of a.c. supply failure, low 
voltage; features small size, lightweight indicator. 


Failure of power supply for gyro- 
scopic flight instruments can now be 
detected quickly by means of a new 
warning device. 

Now in production at the Eclipse- 
Pioneer division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., the indicator will give warning 
of either low system voltage or failure 
in one or more phases of the ac power 
supply. 

And this warning will occur several 
minutes before gyros begin precession, 
which gives the pilot ample time to 
switch to a standby power supply. 

► Small Size— Physically, the power 
failure indicator is about the size of a 
standard vacuum tube. It is normally 
mounted near the electric gyro flight 
instruments. 

Principle of the indicator depends 
upon the stall torque characteristics of 
a tiny induction motor mounted inside. 



A cup-shaped indicator card, half 
painted black and half luminescent, is 
mounted on the front end of the rotor 
shaft. 

A glass cover, half painted black 
and half transparent, encloses the mov- 
ing card. 


Normally, the induction motor is 
energized by the ac power supply. The 
rotor works against a hair spring which 
permits rotation until the hair spring 
torque equals the motor torque. 

► Display Method— Under these con- 
ditions, the instrument face is com- 
pletely black. 

Should the system voltage drop to 
22 volts from its normal value of 26 
volts, the hair spring begins to over- 
come the motor torque, and the lumi- 
nescent half of the moving card begins 

The degree to which the card be- 
comes visible depends on the amount 
of voltage drop. 

Should the system voltage drop below 
18 volts, or should power failure occur 
in any phase, the luminescent half of 
the moving card becomes completely 
visible. 

► Spccifications-Eclipse-Pioneer Di- 
vision designates the power failure indi- 
cator as Type 36200, with two subtypes 
whose difference lies in the color of 
luminescent paint available-yellow or 
orange. 

Weight of the indicator is about 6 
oz., including plug and leads. It has a 
polarized, bayonet-base socket, with 
three 36-in. leads. 

Power required is 26v., 400-eycle, 
3-phase alternating current, with a phase 
rotation of A-C-B. 


For Vital Control Circuits in Curtiss Electric Propellers 
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Valve and Seat 
Grinding 
with Dependable 


SIOUX Wet Valve 
Face Grinding Machine 
More Dollar Value than 
ever before 

Wet Grinding eliminates heat and distortion, 
producing finest finish and factory precision. 
Wet Grinds Valves, Valve Ends, Tappets and 
Rocker Arms. 


Sold only through 


I Authorized SIOUX Distributors 


SIOUX 


PERFECTED 
DUAL ACTION 


VALVE SEAT GRINDER 
with Ball Bearing Holder 


rr, , nme °y tie almost un- 
o if V ? b iV p ? ed of this valve seat grinder, 
i'erlected dual action provides controlled fine 
vibration for grinding accuracy and disper- 
sion of cuttings. Uniform finish is assured. 
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Public Forum 

Free monthly aviation 
meetings begun as sales 
aid by Teterboro school. 

Tcterboro School of Aeronautics is 
going after prospective students with 
a new sales approach— monthly avia- 
tion forums open to the public. 

The first session, staged without the 
extensive publicity planned for later 
meetings, garnered two students. In 
addition, the school’s head, Charles 
Willis, former president of Willis Air 
Service, believes the talks will serve two 
other purposes: Boost morale of the 
present student body and build com- 
pany prestige. 

Willis also believes the new idea 
will cut considerably the cost to the 
school of $20 for each new student 
lead. 

► Candid Speaking— Willis is planning 
to get speakers for these forums who 
can candidly discuss current aviation 
operations and problems without being 
tied down in their remarks by official 
connections. 

Each forum will present three 
speakers. Willis now is negotiating for 
local radio station cooperation and may 
have the discussions recorded for broad- 
casting. 

As part of the forum idea, the audi- 
ence will be taken on a tour of the 
schooling facilities to stir interest in 
signing up. The school's records show 
that most of those taken on such a tour 
have signed up for courses. 

Willis considers the forums a good 
tonic for continuing interest in the 
courses. He estimates that about 25 
percent of his students drop out before 
completion, and feels that by offering 
them lively discussions by men active 
in different phases of the industry, the 
original enthusiasm of the students can 

Civilian Schools 
To Train AF Mechs 

The Spartan School of Aeronautics 
at Tulsa, Okla., and Cal-Aero Technical 
Institute, Glendale, Calif., have been 
awarded contracts totaling $592,000 for 
training 550 USAF airplane and en- 
gine mechanics. 

The two schools, sharing equally in 
the contracts, will train 275 enlisted 
personnel each. Training periods will 
last 56 weeks, which is the same length 
of time utilized by current military 


SERVICE 


technical schools giving the identical 
instruction. 

The program is being tried by USAF 
to test the practicability of technical 
training by civilian contract. It follows 
completion of a study which was con- 
ducted last year by Stanford Research 
Institute. 

Report of the Institute pointed Out 
that substantial budgetary savings could 
be effected through elimination of ad- 
ministrative overhead ordered in mili- 
tary organization. Accompanying mili- 
tary administrative facilities, functions 
and personnel needed for manning a 
military training base (technical or non- 
technical) are often exhorbitant in cost 
unless a high quantity of trained person- 
nel are graduated continually, it was 

The two schools were chosen from 
among 41 civilian agencies submitting 
proposals to the Air Force for the test 
training project. 

Training by the two schools was 
scheduled to begin last week and will be 
completed by June 30, 1951 . 

Air Fair Aid 

Detailed suggestions for planning a 
safc-nnd-sanc air fair can be found in 
a new Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion booklet. Airport operators inter- 
ested in staging local air snows can pick 
up many handy pointers. 


Included arc suggestions on sponsors, 
financing, committees, program, ex- 
hibits and follow-up. An appendix de- 
scribes an actual "well-run, well-planned 
and effective” air fair. Pointed up is how 
such a display can be handled as to 
educational medium and still provide 
entertainment, rather than have it de- 
generate into a "thrill-cliill-spill” affair, 
as many do. 

The booklet is available for 20 cents 
from the Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS 

AND DISTRIBUTORS 


► Plane Ownership— More than one- 
ninth of U. S. private planes are located 
in California, with Los Angeles county 
registration (3399) accounting for 
nearly three times the number of any 
other U.S. county. Upper Middle 
West and East hold the lead in total 
number of planes. California has 10,- 
594 planes registered, Texas 6983. and 
Illinois has 4829. 

► Ililler Time Payments— A “buy-as- 
you-fly” plan to make helicopter pur- 
chases easier on the pocketbooks of po- 
tential private and operator customers 
has been worked out by Hiller Helicop- 
ters. The Palo Alto, Calif., firm has 
established a "helicopter acceptance di- 
vision," using a capital reserve built up 
from steadily increasing sales to finance 
purchases. 


Tin's neat little high-wing monoplane, built 
by racing pilot Steve Wittman back in 1938 
to Bight test bis flexible steel single strut 
landing gear, is still used by him to test new 
design ideas and to provide transportation 
to air meets. The Buttercup scats two side 
by side. It is powered by an 85-hp. Con- 


tinental fitted with a swcpt-bladc racing 
prop. Top speed is said to be 150 tnph., 
cruising speed 130 mph., and landing speed 
30 mph. A tapered tubular-type flexing; 
landing gear is now undergoing testing on 
the plane. Wittman has also built a four- 
place personal plane, now being tested. 
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AIR FORCE CONTRACTS 


May Awards Total $189 Million 

Contracts for $189 million are included in the list of May awards released by 
the Air Force (AvtATtON Week July 31, p. 32). In this total are 53 cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts worth $75 million. The awards do not yet reflect increased 
contract activity resulting from the Korean war nor procurement of confidential 


Alphabetical listing of contracts begins here, with completion of publication 
scheduled next week. 



FLYING SCHOOLHOUSE LINE 


Convair T-29 navigation trainers move down 
the company's production line in San Diego. 
Air Force orders for this military adaptation 
of the Convair-Liner arc scheduled to keep 


the line tolling well into 1951. The com- 
pany has already turned out more than 200 
civilian counterparts, including 178 with 
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AIR TRANSPORT 

War Needs May Hit Bargain Rates 

Meanwhile, ten-fold air coach rise, while regular 
traffic drops, pushes carriers ahead of last year. 

Air coach and other bargain fares 


may be the first victims of any further 
demands by the military for certificated 
airline planes. 

Together with first-of-the-week fam- 
ily fares and excursion rates, air coach 
is promotional. If a further squeeze 
develops on airline equipment, there 
will be no need for special traffic-gen- 

Certificated airlines use four-engine 
planes exclusively for their air coach 
services. That’s the only type of equip- 
ment being sought by the military. 
Besides, family fares, excursion rates 
and air coach cater extensively to pas- 
sengers who would be “non-essential” 
riders during an emergency. 

► Why Take Less?— Iligh-capacity air 
coach planes would be much in demand 
if seat space tightened up severely. But 
since the carriers could easily fill all 
the seats with 6-ccnts-a-mile passengers, 
the temptation to eliminate 4- or 44- 
cents-a-mile tariffs is obvious. 

Even some of air coach’s most ardent 
boosters have been looking askance at 
the service recently. (Northwest Air- 
lines has already disclosed plans to 
boost coach fares.) Whether increased 
traffic at coach rates balances revenue 
lost through diversion of first-class busi- 
ness is still the subject of hot argu- 
ment by the carriers and government 
officials. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
traffic analysts, in a privately circulated 
memorandum, said recently that “evi- 
dence of increasing diversion of regular- 
fare passengers to coach flights is ap- 

► Coach Up Ten-Fold— During the 
first four months of 1950, total revenue 
passenger miles flown by domestic 
scheduled carriers increased 10 percent 
over the same 1949 period— rising from 

1.973.562.000 to 2,165,612,000. But 
regular-fare traffic alone fell off from 

1.949.040.000 passenger miles to 1,918,- 

999.000 passenger miles. 

Ten-fold increase in coach traffic ac- 
counted for the entire gain. Coach 
revenue passenger miles numbered only 

24.522.000 in the first four months of 
1949 but soared to 246,613,000 in the 
same period this year. By last April, the 
certificated domestic airlines’ coach 
business represented 1 2 percent of their 
total passenger miles flown. 

Overall domestic airline passenger 
load factor during Apr., 1950, was 


about the same as in the same 1949 
month. However, 75 percent of the 
low-priced coach seats were filled last 
April, compared with only 58 percent 
of the regular-fare seats. 

► Railroad Headache - The railroads 
are badly worried over the air coach 
threat. While airlines were offering 
fare savings through coach expansion, 
the railroads boosted rates. 

Result is that the decline of both 
first-class and rail coach business has 
continued steadily since 1946. During 
the first quarter of 1950, the nearly 
10-percent gain in airline passenger traf- 
fic contrasted with a 16-percent drop in 
railroad parlor and sleeping car patron- 
age. 

Whereas the airlines handled 33.3 
percent of combined air and rail first- 
class traffic in first-quarter 1949, the 
proportion jumped to 39.3 percent in 
the same period this year. 

► Low Blows Seen— Air coach is hit- 
ting the railroads’ passenger business 
"in the breadbasket,” according to 
the Federation for Railway Progress. 
What’s worse, the federation, founded 
by Chesapeake & Ohio Railway's out- 
spoken board chairman, Robert R. 
Young, thinks the airlines’ low-fare serv- 
ice is responsible for some blows below 
the breadbasket. 

Origin of air coach, FRP recalls, was 
with old equipment operated by vet- 
erans on a shoestring and with irregu- 
lar and often inconvenient schedules. 


First scheduled airline service use of a gas 
turbine-propeller transport was scheduled by 
British F-uropcan Airways for July 29 when 

make the line’s regular London-Paris mid- 
day run and return. The Viscount was then 
to be used for crew training until Aug. 3 


Now, the federation complains, air 
coach is big business, with the certifi- 
cated airlines operating the newest and 
fastest equipment on regular schedules 
between major domestic traffic centers. 

► CAB the Culprit— The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is regarded as the culprit 
who let the evil genie out of the bottle. 
“CAB’s policy appears to be to get 
the business no matter how much it 
costs, and the taxpayers will straighten 
everything out later,” FRP declares. 
It defines air coach as “airplane service 
at railroad fares.” 

Four-cents-a-mile air coach is cheaper 
than first-class rail fares plus charges 
for lower berth on a Pullman. In some 
cases, it is also cheaper than rail coach, 
besides providing substantial time sav- 
ings. 

► Fares Compared — The federation 
notes that between New York and Chi- 
cago, the lowest certificated airline 
coach fare is $29.60 one-way, compared 
with $30.71 for rail coach and $48.64 
for Pullman with lower berth. Air 
coach is also cheaper than rail coach 
from New York to Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Pittsburgh. On the 
transcontinental run from New York 
to Los Angeles, the $110 coach fare 
charged bv TWA and American Air- 
lines compares with $72.52 by rail 
coach and $134.43 by Pullman with 
lower berth. 

Railroad streamliners such as Sea- 
board's “Silver Meteor,” New York 
Central's “Pacemaker,” Southern’s 
"Southerner” and Southern Pacific’s 
“Daylights” will be the first to feel the 
pincli from air coach, according to the 
railway federation. “Air Coach," it 
concludes, “is a new technique to pro- 
mote an old policy of cream skimming." 

► Complaint Rejected— Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, which oper- 
ates the “Dixie Flagler” streamliner 
from Chicago to Miami, has made the 


when it would go again on the London-Paris 
run for two weeks to help handle the August 
holiday rush. Viscounts are scheduled to go 
into full operation with BEA in 1952. Tire 
craft has four Rolls-Royce Darts and can 
scat 40 passengers. A number has been 
ordered by BOAC for Caribbean service. 



BEA STARTS PROPJET AIRLINER SERVICE 
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only formal complaint to CAB against 
air coach. It said that Eastern Air 
Lines' and Delta Air Lines’ Chicago- 
Miami coach tariffs would result in 
revenues below the cost of operations, 
adding that the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
properly construed, prohibits such fares. 
CAB approved the tariffs despite the 
railroad objection. 

How much revenue has air coach 
diverted from the rails? The surface 
carriers aren't sure, but estimate it at 
"hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 

The federation cites a CAB survey 
showing that almost 31 percent of the 
air coach travelers in April and May, 
1949, were diverted from the railroads. 
And between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles (where air coach is in full 
Bower), the Southern Pacific’s morning 
and noon "Daylights” lost 8.7 percent 
of their passengers during first-half 
1949, while competing airline passenger 
traffic gained 17.2 percent. 

► Worry Over Airlines-FRP thinks 
that air coach is here to stay even 
though its low fares place the airlines' 
financial strength in jeopardy. The fed- 
eration (which sometimes doesn’t see 
eye-to-eye with the Association of 
American Railroads) thinks the rail- 
roads must counter attack now, both 
with improved equipment and lower 

"Too often,” FRP warns, "the rail- 
roads have seen, without applying the 
lesson, that a full train of two-cent-per- 


mile passengers will produce a higher 
net return than a half-empty one at 
current coach fares.” The federation 
noted that despite three coach fare in- 
creases since 1946, which brought the 
level from 2.2 to 3.375 cents a mile, 
Eastern railroads suffered a persistent 
decline in passenger traffic and revenue. 

Navigator Shortage 
Hits Pacific Airlift 

A severe shortage of qualified navi- 
gators is plaguing commercial airlines 
participating in the Pacific airlift under 
contract to the military. 

As a result, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has promulgated a special Civil 
Air Regulation authorizing limited 
flight navigator certificates. Object is 
to tap the large pool of former military 
navigators who have not obtained cer- 
tificates for commercial operations. 
►Full Test Deferred— Applicants for 
limited certificates must have served on 
active duty as a rated military navigator 
for at least six months since Dec. 7, 
1941. They must demonstrate to CAA 
their competence to navigate aircraft, 
but they will not be required to pass 
the full written test for an unlimited 
navigator’s certificate for three months. 

The limited certificate will expire 
after three months, and can not be re- 
newed. Crewmen possessing the limited 
ticket will be permitted to serve only on 
airline operations conducted pursuant 



to contracts with the Defense Depart- 

CAA has issued more than 800 regu- 
lar flight navigator certificates since 
Aug. 1947. But perhaps half have gone 
to crewmen who are also pilots. 

Surveys showed that comparatively 
few qualified navigators were available 
for the emergency airlift. Federal regu- 
lations require the airlines to include 
navigators in their crews on long over- 
water hops. 

► Training Program-American Airlines, 
which has made seven of its DC-4s 
available for the Pacific airlift, is accept- 
ing applications for navigator posts. 
Candidates must have 500 actual hours 
of aerial navigation experience, either 
commercial or military, and must be 
physically qualified. 

Acceptable candidates will be given 
transportation to the West Coast, 
where they will undergo training in a 
navigation school operated by Pan 
American Airways. They will draw 
salary during the training. Candidates 
failing to complete the training course 
will be given return transportation to 
point of origin. 

Feeder Exec Pay 
Bumps CAB Ceiling 

Feederline executives who want to 
cam more than $12,000 annually may 
have to change jobs. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, in ten- 
tatively setting new mail rates for 
Trans-Texas Airways, disallowed the 
portion of President R. E. McKaugh- 
an’s salary which was over $12,000 
McKaughan was paid $22,498 last year 
and $25,000 in 1948, with a small part 
of expense being allocated to the com- 
pany's Sales and Service division. 

► Ruling Explained— CAB said it does 
not question the integrity or the value 
of the services of the TTA president 
from the viewpoint of the carrier’s 
stockholders. But, it concluded, "where 
the carrier relies so heavily on mail 
pay support, we believe that for rate- 
making purposes the maximum salary 
which should be underwritten by the 
government is $12,000 per year.” 

McKaughan was the highest-paid 
feederline executive last year. Run- 
ner-up was All American Airways Pres- 
ident Robert Love, who received 
$15,000. 

CAB tentatively increased TTA’s 
mail pay for back periods to permit the 
carrier to show a 7 percent profit on 
its recognized investment. The mail 
rate per plane mile was boosted from 
63 cents to 65 cents. 

A proposed incentive sliding scale 
mail rate for the future will permit 
Trans-Texas to break even at a passen- 
ger load factor slightly in excess of 22 
percent. 
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Rooftop Heliport for 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles is to get a rooftop pas- 
senger heliport on top of a twelve-story 
downtown building. 

The heliport will be financed by the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
be located on the firm's building at 
Sixth and Grand. Los Angeles Airways, 
which now operates certificated mail 
and express helicopter service, will lease 
the rooftop facilities. LAA has already 
applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for authority to operate passenger heli- 
copters in and around the Los Angeles 

► Six Minutes to Airport— Plans for the 
heliport include a luxurious top-story 
passenger lounge reached by express ele- 
vator and connecting directly with the 
helicopter landing area by escalators. 
Air passengers would be able to reach 
Los Angeles International Airport from 
the downtown rooftop in six minutes. 
Connections would be timed for all 
major airline schedules. 

LAA President Clarence M. Belinn 
foresees an eventual web of passenger 
heliports throughout Southern Califor- 
nia. Pasadena is already making plans 
for a passenger helicopter terminal. 

Belinn has expressed interest in heli- 
copters designed to seat 12-20 passen- 
gers. The company’s two-year-old mail 
service is conducted with Sikorsky 
S-51s. 

Modern Exemption 
Denied by CAB 

Modem Air Transport, one of the 
best-known nonscheduled operators on 
the Eastern seaboard, has been denied 
an individual exemption which would 
have permitted it to continue its irreg- 
ular services. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board said 
Modem had operated from New York 
to Miami, San Juan and Buffalo with 
excessive regularity. In January, 1949, 
at the request of CAA and CAB, a 
federal district court in New York is- 
sued an injunction prohibiting the 
company from engaging in other than 
irregular operations. 

► Record Cited— Modern has been active 
since 1947. During the first quarter of 
this year it made 82 flights between 
New York and Miami, and 16 between 
New York and San Juan. The carrier 
owns two DC-3s but has also been 
using DC-4s. Its business has been gen- 
erated principally through ticket agen- 
cies, including 26 in the New York 

CAB said Modem had demonstrated 
such a disregard for compliance with 
Board regulations that it is not in the 
public interest to entrust the company 
with authority to render irregular air 
services. The Board’s order is to be 
effective on Aug. 13 unless Modem 
requests reconsideration or a hearing. 

CAA Consolidates 
Air Facilities 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has announced consolidation of 
airport traffic control tower and airway 
communications stations at 16 munic- 
ipal airports. The order followed tests 
at Lynchburg, Va., and Colorado 
Springs, Colo., airports where the com- 
bined operation was found satisfactory. 

Other airports in the combined status 
will include: Augusta, Ga.; Big Spring, 
Tex.; Bismarck, N. D.; Brownsville, 
Tex.; Burlington, Vt.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Duluth, Minn.; Helena, Mont.; Poca- 
tello, Ida.; Portland, Me.; Sioux City, 
la.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Topeka, Kans.; 
and Tri-City Airport, Tenn. 



ports which have normally not more 
than 5000 landings or takeoffs per 



bination operators is being established 
by CAA. 

Troubleshooter for 
El Presidente 

A special “troubleshooter" C-46 
cargo plane has been assigned to watch 
over Pan American World Airways’ 
newly inaugurated El Presidente flights 
between New York and Buenos Aires. 
The plane contains a complete 

K wer package,” including a Pratt & 
itney R-4360 engine with nacelle 
and accessories, cost of which is $117,- 
000, PAA says. Also aboard is all the 
equipment for handling the 5500-lb. 
powerplant— a Bellfield tower for hoist- 
ing, a dolly and all required special tools. 

Based at Rio de Janeiro, the C-46 is 
manned by a pilot, copilot and two en- 
gine mechanics who are on call at all 

Seattle Crash Suit 

The 19th damage suit filed at Seattle 
as the result of the crash one year ago 
at Seattle Boeing Field of a nonsched- 
uled airliner brings damages sought to 
more than $300,000. 

Named as defendants in the latest 
action-for $11, 500-are Air Transport 
Associates, Inc., Air Transport Asso- 
ciates Sales Co., Inc. and Air Line Serv- 
ices, Inc. This is the first suit to name 
both the service airlines and ticket sell- 
ing corporations as defendants. 

Seven persons were killed when the 
plane, with 32 persons aboard, struck 
electric wires and exploded in a resi- 
dential area shortly following takeoff. 

Braniff Posts Profit 

Braniff Airways turned in a $402,000 
net profit during the first six months of 
1950, and President T. E. Braniff has 

E redicted an equally profitable second 
alf. 

This year’s earnings compare with 
an $18,700 loss during the same 1949 
period. Operating revenues exceeded 
last year’s figures by $1,217,000, al- 
though expenses also increased by $785,- 
000. Revenue passenger mileage was 
up 9.5 percent. 

Recent leasing of a DC-4 for military 
service in the Pacific is not expected to 
affect the carrier’s earnings adversely. 
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Venezuela Begins 
Airport Work 

(McGraw-Hill World News ) 

Caracas-Grading and drainage have 
been started by the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Public Works at Palo Negro, 
where a giant airport is to be built in 
the next few years. It will have two 
1 0,000-ft. runways, costing an estimated 
$10 million. A large terminal and sev- 
eral hangars arc also included in the 
project, scheduled for completion by 
1955. 

At the same time, a longer runway, 
at Maiquetia, the international airport 
serving Caracas, is under construction. 
This new runway, scheduled for com- 
pletion before the end of this year, 
will be a mile long and 165 ft. wide. 
Its ten-in. asphalt-covered pavement is 
being designed to take the heaviest 
commercial aircraft. 

TTA Feeder Route 

Trans-Texas Airways has received 
Civil Aeronautics Board authorization 
to operate an additional feeder route 
from Mission-McAllen-Edinburg, Tex., 
to San Antonio and Victoria, Tex., via 
Alice, Corpus Christi and Beeville. 
CAB denied the applications of Val-Air 
Lines, Inc., to conduct service from 
Texas points in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley to San Antonio and Houston. 

Grand Canyon Copter 

Helicopter service from an asbestos 
mine site within the Grand Canyon in 
northern Arizona is being operated by 
Arizona Helicopter Service. The mine 
is patented land, staked out in 1903, 
and is the only place an aircraft is 
authorized to land within the park 
grounds. Now used as a sightseeing 
medium, it is planned to carry ore out 
of the canyon within a year. 


SHORTLINES 


► All American— Has asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for new routes be- 
tween Williamsport, Pa., and Cleve- 
land, O., via Bradford, Pa., Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Erie, Pa.; between Scranton- 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., and Hagerstown, 
Md, via Hazelton and Harrisburg, Pa.; 
and between Cleveland and Cincinnati 
via Mansfield. Marion, Columbus and 
Springfield, O. 

► American— Plans to step up its cargo 
sales effort despite the transfer of seven 
DC-4 airfreighters to the Pacific airlift. 
Company’s six remaining airfreighters 
will serve 16 cities instead of 20 as 
formerly, but greater use of space on 
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combination passenger-cargo planes will 
be sought. In May and June, when AA 
carried close to 3 million ton miles of 
freight monthly, 53 percent was han- 
dled aboard passenger-carrying DC-6s 
and Convairs. 


► Eraniff— First-half 1950 freight reve- 
nues were up 188 percent interna- 
tionally and 62 percent domestically 
over the same 1949 period. 

► British Overseas Airways— Plans to 
convert its fleet of Dakotas (DC-3s) 
into "Super Dakotas" through cockpit 
and instrument standardization, better 
soundproofing, addition of built-in pas- 
senger steps, and other improvements. 
Thirty-three seats will be available on 
short runs instead of the usual 28. 
Radio officers will no longer be carried, 
permitting a $280,000 annual saving. 
13EA expects its “Super Dakotas" to be 
in service another 5 or 6 years. 

► Capital— Is sending 16 crewmen to 
the Wc. t Coast along with its two cargo 
C-54s being used in the Pacific airlift. 
Company shops modified the planes by 
installing wing and fuselage tanks that 
increased fuel capacity from 1800 to 
3700 gal. and range from 1650 to 3300 
miles. Radio equipment was also modi- 
fied for long-range service. 

►Central— Has purchased three C-47s 
and has options on six more. The Ft. 
Worth carrier hopes to get CAB per- 
mission to use the transports on its 
certificated feeder routes. It now oper- 
ates single-engine Beech Bonanzas. 

► Chicago & Southern— Reported $148,- 
207 net profit in first-half 1950 against 
$296,621 profit in the same period last 
year. Earnings included $5775 on the 
international route to Venezuela and 
$142,432 domestically. Dividend of 
20 cents a share payable Aug. 15 was 
declared. . . . First of five new Con- 
stellations will be delivered shortly. 
They will go in service in October on 
Chicago-Houston and Chicago-Mem- 
phis links. 

► Flying Tiger Line— Says it is, conduct- 
ing its domestic scheduled freight oper- 
ations “as usual" despite the use of 
company personnel and equipment in 
the Pacific airlift. . . . Tigers and the 
Furniture Manufacturers Assn, of So. 
Calif, have formed an airfreight ship- 
ping pool to permit the furniture pro- 
ducers to dispatch 5000-lb. lots to 
Eastern markets at the new low specific 
commodity rates. 

► KLM— Will attempt to restore its fi- 
nancial equilibrium in 1951 by means 
of sharp economies. The carrier suf- 
fered heavy losses last year, and the 


ONE SOLUTION 
FOR ALL 

tubing problems 

OSTUCO 

MANUFACTURES • SHAPES • FABRICATES 


No matter how many or how varied 
the tubing problems in the parts or 
products you produce, there’s one right answer — OSTUCO. 

Ostuco’s "Single Source” operation — with complete 
modern facilities for manufacturing, shaping, and fabricat- 
ing tubing, all in one plant — speeds deliveries, assures uni- 
form high quality, and cuts your final costs. 

Shipments from one supplier or one location to another 
are eliminated. Single control of production greatly reduces 
rejects and prevents errors in meeting your exact require- 
ments. Responsibility is clearly fixed. 

For both seamless and electric-welded steel tubing in a 
broad range of sizes and shapes — for finished or semi- 
finished parts — you can count on OSTUCO for full satisfac- 
tion. Write direct or to our nearest Sales Office for new free 
booklet "Fabricating and Forging Steel Tubing.” 
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^le copie* are available! 

The NEW 1950 

Aviation Week AIRPORT DIRECTORY 



Indispensable information 
for those who fly or 
service the flying public. 


Whether you want a quick check on runway length! 
at other fields, radio data, hangar facilities 
or other specialized flight planning information . . . 
it’s all available in easy-to-get-at form in the 
1950 AVIATION WEEK AIRPORT DIRECTORY. 
There is no other single reference source, no 
other Directory offering such a service 
on a national basis. 

Get yours now. They are selling fast. 

With your copy of the Directory you can quickly 
and easily get all information needed on more than 
6,000 airports and seaplane bases. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail 

today in the reply envelope or drop in at your 

nearest Air Associates Dealer: 

Air Associates Incorporated, Teterboro, New Jersey, 
3200 Love Field Drive, Dallas, Texas; 1231 
Airway, Glendale, Cal.; International Airport, 
Branch P.O., Miami, Fla.; Snyder Aircraft Division 
of Air Associates, 5315 West 63rd St., Chicago 38, 
Illinois; Sullivant Avenue Airport, Columbus, Ohio; 
1525 Broadway, Denver, Col.; Municipal Airport, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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EMPLOYMENT . BUSINESS . OPPORTUNITIES . EQUIPMENT— USED or RESALE 



ENGINEERS 

Positions available for Engineers 
with Engineering Degree and min- 
imum of 5 years' experience in 

Aerodynamics • Stress Analysis 
Design • Flight Test Engineering 
Flight Test Instrumentation Design 

Please state training, experience, 
date available and references 

McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Post Office Box 516 
ST. LOUIS <31 MISSOURI 


ENGINEERS & PHYSICISTS 

Higher degrees preferred. Several years' 
experience in analysis and design in the 

Electronic circuits-pulsc networks, video 
amplifiers, timers, triggers. 

Apply Employment Office 

NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 

PILOTS AND NAVIGATORS 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY FOR 
OVERSEAS OPERATIONS. 
GIVE FULL DETAILS OF EX- 
PERIENCE. RATINGS CUR- 
RENTLY EFFECTIVE, AND PER- 
SONAL HISTORY. 

ENGINEERS ^ 

NEED A PILOT? NEED A JOB? 

PILOTS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

Complete Manuscript Copy 

HANDBOOKS • CATALOGS • REPORTS 

Drawings • Tracings Thoroughly Experienced Staff 

Art Work • Photography " Military and Commercial Contracts 
Technical Writing _ FULL SECURITY CLEARANCE 

Advertising Copy 

• ' Corydon M. Johnson Co. 

LINOTYPE • I.B.M. • VARITYPE • 7 , NC . 

COMPOSITION . BROADWAY, BETHPAGE, L l„ NEW YORK 

REPLIES 1 Unr Ro.l: Addrcu to office ncarcil you 

POSITION VACANT 
POSITIONS WANTED 

ENGINEER^ 38. elxteon years varied experience 



encea. College transcript°and li'rncinaV //cord 
sheel^rorwarded upon request. PW-I1H, Avia- 

Professional 

Services 


CONVERTIPLANE 

High performance convertiplene offered 

o™febl^o?. l 7«i<lin7. l,,Mrl1 ^ Pr ° P0 “ IS 

RICHARD A. HORD, A.B., M.S. 

Registered 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


SCHOOLS 

^Finance Specialist in Aircraft Mfg. 

GEORGE W. WESTPHAL 

Registered 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Rising Sun school of 

established .tie AERONAUTICS 
’Built Upon the Success ol Its Graduates" 

SOVT (n»ou No°sv d ro« T NrVr S c*'ss OVED 

AVAILABLE AUG. 1st 
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TWIN P&W BEECHCRAFT NO 57198 


DOUBLE TEST CELL 


LUXURY SAFETY 

AIR FRANCE 

French National Airline. 683 Filth Aye., N. Y. 

oilers lor sale two 

CATALINA — PBY-5A 


R1830-92 zero time SO. 335 SM 
Converted fly 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT & ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

FLISHT S, NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 
ENGINE INSTRUMENTS 
AUTOMATIC PILOTS 

INVERTERS 
AUTOSYNS 

PRECISION AUTOSYNS 
RATE GENERATORS 
SYNCHROS 


WUX Great Neck, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

37 E. Bayview Ave., Great Neck, N. Y. 


ARMAMENT ITEMS 
A-26 & B 25 SPARES 
ELECTRIC & HARDWARE ITEMS 
FUEL— OIL— HYD. SYSTEMS 


NEW ALLISION ENGINE PARTS 

ALLISON ENGINES 

Models 81. 83, 85, 93, 111, 113 & 117 
NEW, NTSO & Used 

ETHYLENE GLYCOL 

Non-Corrosive 
Anti-freeze & cooling liquid 
for Aircraft Engines 
Specification AN E-2C 

FOREIGN INQUIRIES INVITEO 

MORCO TRADING CORPORATION 

354 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, Californio USA 
Exporters of Aircraft Parts 
CABLES: MORCO LOSANGELES 


new and used 
DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 
at below cost! 
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247 GRECO AVENUE TELEPHONE 4-0737 

CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 



Johns-Manville 
products 
for the 
Aviation 
Industry 

- • Packings and Gaskets - 

• Friction Materials 

• Insulations 

• Asbestos Textiles 

• Transite Ducts 

• Transite Pipe 

> Industrial Building 


WHAT'S NEW 


New Books 

Each step in design, construction and 
operation of all types of punches and 
dies is carefully explained in Simplified 
Punch and Diemaking, by James 
Walker and Carl C. Taylor. The 
authors are experienced tool designers 
and engineers who have directed mucli 
developmental work in die making and 
tool fabrication. 

Practicality is the keynote of the 
book— it is aimed at the working tool 
designer. All of the tools have been 
constructed and have worked in pro- 

Book is published by the Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. Price is $5. 

If you're stumped by technical Ger- 
man (almost the official language of the 
missile industry) and the word happens 
to begin with any letter between A 
and K, you can find the English coun- 
terpart in the first, and only available, 
volume of the German-English Tech- 
nical Dictionary. 

If the word begins with L, or further 
down the alphabet, you’ll have to wait 
until October for the second volume. 

This dictionary, edited by Dr. Kurt 
F. Leidecker from data compiled by 
the U.S. Air Force, contains over 100,- 
000 terms. In its present form, it is an 
expanded version of two interim edi- 
tions of technical German which were 
issued by the Air Documents Division 
of the Air Force. 

Our principal interest stems from the 
profusion of aircraft terms, but a civil 
engineer, a physicist or a geographer 
should find the dictionary equally 

The German-English Technical Dic- 
tionary is published and sold bv S. F. 
Vanni. 30 West 12 St., New York City. 
Cost of both volumes is $35.— D.A.A. 

Service Manual 

A new addition to Drake’s Aircraft 
Mechanic Series, Aircraft Engine Main- 
tenance and Sendee, has just been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. 

The 235-page book is written to 
“bring before laymen, students, teachers 
and certificated aircraft engine mechan- 
ics the fundamentals of aircraft main- 
tenance and service.” 

The liberally illustrated text includes 
chapters on top overhaul, disassembly, 
overhaul inspection, repair and replace- 
ment of engine parts, assembly and 
engine run-in after overhaul and pro- 
peller maintenance and service. 

Written in non-tcchnical language, 
the book emphasizes CAA required in- 
spection and approved repairs.-GLC 
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STOP THREAD FAILURE 
IN AIRCRAFT 
AND ACCESSORIES 




D esigners and production men 
can improve, strengthen and 
permanently- protect all threaded 
members economically with Heli- 
Coil ® Inserts. 

Precision-formed of stainless steel 
or phosphor bronze wire, they meet 
every specification requirement for 
aircraft, military and industrial use. 
They are lighter in weight and re- 
quire less space than solid bushings 
. . . they greatly increase the strength 


of thre 


■ alumir 


and light castings of iron or steel. 
Galling, seizure, corrosion and elec- 
trolysis are prevented liy Hcli-Coil 
Inserts. They are easy to install, save 
overhaul time, and eliminate inven- 
tory of oversize bolts, screws and 
studs. 

For mounting or assembling any 
aircraft unit, from the power plant 
to the oil filter, from the spark plugs 
to master rod assemblies . . . for 
these and hundreds of other uses . . . 
Heli-Coil is the one positive answer. 

Write for your copy of Bulletin 
No. 248, containing complete speci- 
fications and design data. 



Htii-con 


CORPORATION 


Heli-Coil Corporation 

47-103 Thirty-Fifth Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
Please send me Bulletin No. 248, on Design Data. 
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What’s Ahead in Congress 


War Investigations 

Congress will keep a close eye on the expanding war 
mobilization program. 

The War Investigating Subcommittee, named last 
week by Chairman Millard Tydings of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, will fill the role of the famed Tru- 
man Committee of World War II, whose harsh, and 
sometimes questionable criticism of the performance of 
aircraft manufacturers and Air Force officials in a few 
isolated cases was balanced by considerable helpfulness 
to the industry and the military in solving manpower, 
priority, and other problems. 

Freshman Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.), a lieu- 
tenant commander on the aircraft carrier Midway in 
the last war and an aggressive proponent of air power, 
heads the group, which includes: Sen. Virgil Chapman 
(D, Kv.); Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.); Sen. Lester 
Hunt (D., Wyo.); Sen. Styles Bridges (R„ N. H.); 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R., Mass.); and Sen. Wayne 
Morse (R., Ore.). 

On the House side of the Capitol, Chairman Carl 
Vinson’s Armed Services Committee has already quietly 
moved forward in closed-door sessions with top defense 
officials to determine the reasons for the poor U. S. 
showing in Korea in the light of the $50 billion spent 
on defense over the past four years; the present status 
of the country’s defense; and the requirements to assure 
U. S. capability to meet future Russian challenges. 
Shortly, Vinson, Capitol Hill’s spokesman for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, will make a floor speech outlining the 
present status and future defense requirements. But 
whenever reprimanding is called for, Vinson will do it 
in private. 

Meanwhile, resolutions for two additional House 
investigations are being pushed: Rep. Clarence Cannon 
is seeking authorization to set up a war investigating sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee, of which 
he is chairman; and Rep. Emanuel Celler, the New 
York New Dealer who has made a specialty of attack- 
ing corporations, is backing a seven-member special 
House investigating committee to scrutinize war con- 
tracts. The House leadership is expected to leave war 
investigating in the competent hands of Vinson’s Armed 
Services group. 

Airmail Separation 

A $200,000 appropriation has been voted the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, headed 
by Sen. Edwin Johnson, for studies looking to the estab- 
lishment of service mail pay rates on domestic airline 

Johnson plans to contract with private accounting 
firms for the studies. His theory is that the lion’s share 
of "subsidy" to air carriers should be written off as sub- 
sidy to the towns which are being furnished uneconomi- 
cal service. 

Wrangling in the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee over legislation authorizing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to make a $300,000 study and direct- 
ing it to separate service mail payments from subsidy 
payments to air carriers appears to be much ado about 


nothing: The House Appropriations Committee has 
already served notice it will approve funds for a CAB 
study. 

Prototype Testing 

Chances for enactment of legislation authorizing the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to spend $12.5 million 
over a five-year period on testing of prototypes for new 
commercial transport and cargo planes is enhanced by 
Congress’ decision to remain in session indefinitely. The 
bill is now before the Senate for action. 

Independent air carriers will open their drive against 
it today in testimony before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. They claim it will do 
nothing toward solving the pressing need for additional 
airlift, but will only subsidize the development of 
"luxury liners” to accommodate an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of the population. 

New Laws 

Aviation measures on which Congress completed recent 
action will: 

• Permit CAA to finance advanced engineering or other 
training of 25 of its personnel annually, or conduct its 
own advanced training courses. 

• Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to apply rules 
and regulations designed to protect U. S. agriculture 
from importation and spread of injurious pests to air 
commerce. 

• Make false identification of aircraft a criminal offense, 
subject to a $1000 fine, three years imprisonment, or 
both. The measure is aimed at deterring illegal immigra- 
tion and smuggling by air. 

PAA Investigation 

Count on the House Judiciary Subcommittee, headed 
'by Rep. Celler, to veer away from an investigation of 
Pan American Airways— until the heat over the recent 
North Atlantic merger decision has subsided. The sub- 
committee was scheduled to open hearings on monopoly 
charges against PAA in July. "It’s still on our agenda— 
the staff is studying the matter,” Celler told Aviation 
Week. “But because of the Korean situation, I don’t 
think we’ll be able to get around to hearings for a few 
months, at least.” If PAA’s acquisition of American 
Overseas Airlines “is related to its monopoly position 
in the airline industry, I am sure the staff will investigate 
it,” he said. 

Air Safety Board 

The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee is set to approve legislation setting up an Inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board, being aggressively pushed by 
the Air Line Pilots Assn. But the overwhelming odds 
at present are that the legislation will be killed off in 
the Senate. 


(Editor Robert H. Wood, whose editorials usually appear on this 
page, is on vacation.) 
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data normally supplied by five essential 
instruments. By merely keeping the two 
pointers of the instrument at zero, the 
pilot has at his fingertips the only 
manual system approaching the per- 
formance of stabilized automatic flight 


T he instrument which has received 
such high acclaim from all who 
have flown it . . . the Sperry Zero 
Reader ... is now available for immedi- 
ate delivery after years of flight testing. 


tpler technique for fly- 
ting and making manual 


• Developed by Sperry with the co- 
operation and encouragement of All- 
Weather Flying Division, usaf, and the 
Air Transport Association, the Zero 
Reader greatly simplifies the pilot's job 
of routine flying as well as making 


full information. 


reader 


ZERO 


available NOW for 
immediate installation 


smscopf comw 
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—famous Elastic Stop Nuts protect 

permanently against VIBRATION! IMPACT! 


With the addition ol the new Z-550 and Z-1200 series, 
ESNA now has a specific nut design for all temperatures 
ranging from minus 65° F. to plus 1200° F. Self-locking, 
in both fully seated and positioned settings, these fasten- 
ers provide permanent protection against vibration, 
impact and stress reversal. 

The two new nut designs represent the most efficient 
solution found by ESNA engineers after detailed re- 
search and production line studies of fastening problems 
encountered under elevated temperatures. Both fully 
meet ESNA standards for controlled quality and full 
interchangeability on class 3 bolts with minimum torque 
scatter. This controlled torque which is a feature of all 
ESNA nuts assures uniform bolt loading and 
permits more compact design, with resulting 
weight reduction. It also simplifies maintenance 
problems and speeds up field replacements. 


Specifically, for applications between —65° F. and 
+250° F., the nut with the famous red fiber collar offers 
unequalled protection against vibration, thread corro- 
sion and liquid seepage. The ZM and ZE nuts are de- 
signed for sustained temperatures up to 550° and the 
Z-1200 series has been engineered to withstand multiple 
cycles of exposure to extreme temperatures up to 
1200° F. without seizure. Like all Elastic Stop Nuts, 
these fasteners are readily removed — do not damage 
threads or gall the finish — and they can be reused. 

HERE'S A CHALLENGE: Send us complete details of your 
toughest bolted trouble spot. We’ll supply test nuts— 
Free, in experimental quantities. Or, if you want further 
information, write for literature. Elastic Stop 
Nut Corporation of America, Union, N. J. 
Representatives and Agents are located in 
many principal cities. 
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